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economic  prosperity ,  we  have  no  choice 


Unless  Connecticut  solves  its  automo-  but  to  act  on  the  range  of  public 

tive  air  pollution  problem,  the  State's  transit  alternatives  now  available  to 

economy  will  be  put  in  a  strait jacket .  us,"  according  to  Commissioner  Costle. 

1  This  assessment  came  from  DEP  Commissioner 

|  Costle  at  a  press  conference  in  early  THE  GOOD  NEWS  -  INDUSTRIAL  POLLUTION 

August . 

Even  though  the  State  faces  serious 
y  Automotive  air  automotive  pollution  problems,  progress 


pollution  in  the 
State  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  worsen. 

The  level  of 
photochemical  oxi- 


has  been  made  with  the  industrial  pollu¬ 
tion  abatement  program.  With  the 
continued  cooperation  of  the  Connecticut 
business  community,  sulfur  oxide  levels 
have  been  reduced  by  27%  and  particulate 


dants,  or  smog, 

far  exceeds  the  standards  set  by  the 
federal  government  to  protect  public 
health.  If  those  levels  are  not  brought 
below  the  health  standard,  new  industrial, 
commercial  and  some  forms  of  residential 
development  will  have  to  be  curtailed 
j  under  the  terms  of  the  federal  Clean  Air 
Act.  It  is  ironic  that  Connecticut's 
industrial  pollution  abatement  program 
has  worked  very  well;  and,  yet,  new 
industrial  and  commercial  development  may 
have  to  be  deferred  because  of  the  lack  of 
progress  on  the  automotive  pollution 
front. 

Commissioner  Costle  said  that  there 
are  two  solutions  to  the  automotive 
emissions  problem.  One  is  to  control 
automotive  emissions  in  the  engine  and 
exhaust  systems  of  cars  on  the  assembly 
line.  That  solution  has  been  specifi¬ 
cally  and  exclusively  reserved  to  the 
federal  government,  and  Congress  has 
i  recently  pushed  back  the  compliance  dates 
by  which  automobiles  must  have  specific 
,  emission  control  requirements. 

The  second  solution,  and  the  only  one 
now  open  to  the  states,  is  to  reduce  the 
use  of  automobiles. 

"The  only  way  we  can  cut  back  on  auto¬ 
mobile  use  is  by  developing  a  broad-based, 

|  integrated  public  transit  system  to  serve 
all  the  people,  and  end  our  preoccupation 


levels  by  25%  since  1971.  If  the 
trends  continue,  Connecticut  will  meet 
the  1975  standards  for  these  two  pollu¬ 
tants  —  the  two  most  important 
industrial  pollutants. 

"To  my  knowledge,  no  other  comparable 
industrialized  state  has  shown  this 
progress,"  Commissioner  Costle  said.  "We 
still  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  us;  because, 
once  we  have  achieved  these  standards,  we 

DUE  TO  CIRCUMSTANCES ... .the  last  issues  of 
the  Bulletin  have  been  late,  and  may  have  had 
some  printing  and  collation  defects.  Our  apolo¬ 
gies;  we  have  just  gotten  new  in-house  printing 
machinery.  We  will  be  getting  collating  and 
finishing  capabilities ,  and  bugs  are  being  worked 
out  through  time  and  trial.  Please  bear  with  us  - 
though  any  and  all  corrections  are  always  welcome. 

must  stay  below  them  if  we  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  margin  for  future  growth  ." 

The  Commissioner's  remarks  were  based 
on  DEP ' s  new  comprehensive  Connecticut 
Air  Quality  Summary  which  was  released 
at  the  press  conference.  The  summary  con¬ 
tains  tables,  graphs  and  maps  which 
depict  in  a  concentrated  form  statistics 
on  air  pollution  gathered  between  1971  and 
1973  from  the  State  Air  Monitoring  Network. 
The  summary,  which  will  be  printed  annually 
hereafter,  shows  the  trends  of  the  six 
major  pollutants  for  which  EPA  set  public 


with  building  new,  multi-million  dollar 
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health  and  safety  standards:  nitrogen 
oxides,  sulfur  oxides,  hydrocarbons, 
carbon  monoxide,  photochemical  oxidants 
and  particulates.  Pollutant  levels  are 
broken  down  by  site  so  that  it  is  clear 
where  the  greatest  improvements  have 
been  made  and  the  major  problems  3t_j.l 
exist . 

The  summary  shows  annual  averages, 
comparing  them  to  each  other  and  also  to 
both  the  primary  and  secondary  EPA 
established  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards.  Primary  standards  are  set  at 
levels  that  ensure  protection  of  public 
health.  Secondary  standards  are  set  at 
levels  which  protect  the  public  welfare, 
including  property,  vegetation,  and 
aesthetic  values.  Secondary  are  more 
stringent  than  primary  standards. 

Five  significant  air  pollutants  that 
have  been  changing  in  concentrations 
in  the  past  three  years  are  sulfur 
oxides,  particulate  matter,  photochemical 
oxidants  (ozone),  carbon  monoxide,  and 
nitrogen  oxides.  Each  pollutant  is 
explained  in  the  summary  in  terms  of  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  measured,  the  wea 
ther  conditions  which  affect  its  dis 
persal  and  creation,  and  the  r 

form  of  statistical  analyses 

applied  to  the  data  to  make  it  l - 

more  meaningful.  , - 

OZONE .  Hydrocarbons  and 
nitrogen  oxides  react  to  form  i  _. 

photochemical  oxidants,  or  ozone.  „  |p= 

A  major  constituent  of  smog, 

..ozone  has  concentrations  that 
are  proportional  to  the  in- 

tensity  of  incoming  solar  radiation.  The 
concentrations  are  therefore  higher  in 
the  summer  with  more  direct  sunlight, 
and  higher  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 

DEP  has  not  succeeded  in  reducing 
levels  of  ozone  in  the  air.  The  pollu¬ 
tion  control  plan  followed  by  the 
Department  since  1972  was  based  on  the 
expectation  that  emission  controls  on 
stationary  sources  added  to  the  emission 
controls  on  new  cars  would  produce  the 
necessary  reduction  in  pollution.  Auto- 
mobile  pollution  has,  however,  continued 
to  rise. 

In  addition,  monitoring  techniques 
have  improved.  In  1972,  only  a  single 
instrument  for  measuring  ozone  levels 
was  in  the  field. 

In  1973,  six  monitors  were  placed  in 
major  Connecticut  cities,  and  this  year 
15  monitors  are  operating  around  the 
state.  This  network  of  instruments  is 
more  dense  and  gives  more  comprehensive 
coverage  than  any  oxidant  monitoring 
system  in  the  country  outside  of  Los 
Angeles  County.  It  is  this  system  which 


indicates  the  severity  of  the  motor 
vehicle  pollution  problem  in  Connecticut. 
Present  emission  controls  on  automobiles 
have  not  resulted  in  an  improvement  oi 
Connecticut  air.  The  levels  of  motor 
vehicle  pollution  appear  to  be  rising,  but 
ro  definitive  statement  can  be  made  un„i_ 
complete  1974  data  is  available. 

At  each  of  the  fifteen  ozone  monitoring 
sites  the  levels  of  ozone  regularly  exceed 
federal  health  standards.  The  levels  are 
frequently  twice  the  standard  and  have  on 
occasion  been  four  to  five  times  higher 
than  the  permissible  limits. 

DEP  is  acting  to  remedy  this  problem 
through  two  major  programs:  indirect 
source  permit  review,  and  transportation 
control  strategies.  (See  April  Citizens 
Bulletin  for  details  on  both  of  these 
programs).  There  are  no  reasonable  short 
term  solutions  and  the  remedies  will  each 
take  several  years  to  become  effective. 

SULFUR  OXIDES  AND  PARTICULATES.  These 
two  pollutants  are  generated  chiefly  y 
fuel  burning  in  boilers  and  by  industria 
processes.  Historically,  these  two 
pollutants  have  received  the  most  attention 
both  in  Connecticut  and  around 
r-^  the  country. 

~'i  Xn  1971,  36  monitoring  sites 

t 1  in  22  cities  recorded  particu- 
— — late  levels  above  national 

n  health  standards.  In  1973  the 
number  was  reduced  to  eight 
>  sites  in  six  cities,  an  improve- 

ment  of  73  per  cent.  The  trend 
[*J§5sii in  particulate  concentration 
in  five  of  the  cities  is 
steadily  downward.  The  City  of  Stamford 
shows  an  increase. 

In  1971,  six  monitoring  sites  in  six 
cities  were  still  over  national  health 
standards.  In  1973,  two  sites  m  two 
cities  remain  slightly  above  the  standard. 
These  two  cities  are  only  slightly  above 
the  national  standard. 

The  federal  law  requires  that  all  such 
sites  achieve  national  health  standards 
not  later  than  May  31,  1975.  Present  tren<j 
that  are  being  recorded  indicate  tha 
success  is  highly  probable. 

For  copies  of  the  Air  Quality  Summary 
write  to  DEP,  AIR  COMPLIANCE,  ROOM  188, 
address  on  the  masthead  566-4030. 
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LEADED  GASOLINE  AND  EMISSION  CONTROLS 


EPA  has  adopted  two  regulations  con¬ 
cerned  with  controlling  air  pollution 
caused  by  automobile  emissions.  Both 
regulations  deal  with  the  amount  of  lead 
contained  in  gasoline  and  sent  into  the  air 
through  automobile  exhaust.  One  set  of 
regulations  requires  the  amount  of  lead 
in  regular  gasoline  be  reduced  by  1978; 
the  other  requires  unleaded  gas  be 
available  in  most  parts  of  the  country  by 
July  1st,  to  be  ready  for  the  1975  cars 
equipped  with  emission  controls  that 
require  unleaded  gas. 

Lead  is  an  element ,  a  heavy  metal 
which  in  even  moderate  dosage  to  humans 
can  cause  "lead  poisoning."  This  can 
result  in  liver,  kidney  and  brain  damage, 
mental  retardation  in  children,  or 
abnormalities  in  fertility  and  pregnancy. 

According  to  EPA,  a  significant  portion 
of  the  nation's  urban  population  is  over¬ 
exposed  to  lead  through  a  combination 
of  sources  including  food,  water,  air, 
leaded  paint,  and  dust.  Leaded  gas  is 
a  significant  source  of  exposure.  For 
example,  nearly  95  per  cent  of  the  more 
than  3,000  tons  of  lead  emitted  into  the 
Connecticut  atmosphere  in  1972  was  due 
to  the  consumption  of  leaded  gasoline. 

According  to  EPA,  leaded  gasoline  is 
a  source  of  exposure  which  can  be  readily 
controlled;  hence  these  regulations. 

The  first  regulations  restrict  the  average 
lead  content  in  all  grades  of  gasoline  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  refinery  to  1.7  grams  per 
gallon  by  1978  and  0.05  grams  per  gallon 
by  1979.  The  latter  amount  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  lead  content  for  the  gas  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  unleaded. 

The  second  regulations  promulgated  by 
EPA  will  take  effect  sooner,  being 
specifically  aimed  at  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  1975  model  cars  equipped  with 
catalytic  converters  as  a  means  of  emis¬ 
sion  control.  In  order  to  meet  federal 
automobile  emission  standards,  1975 
cars  will  be  equipped  with  the  con¬ 
verters,  which  are  rendered  ineffective  as 
emission  controls  when  leaded  gas  is 
fed  through  them.  Lead  destroys  the 
metals  that  convert  the  hydrocarbon  and 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  into  harmless 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  inside  the 
device.  If  only  unleaded  fuel  is  used  and 
the  engine  is  properly  maintained,  auto 
manufacturers  predict  that  the  converter 
should  last  at  least  50,000  miles. 

Unleaded  gas  gives  benefits  additional 
to  those  of  catalytic  converter  efficiency 
and  environmental  health. 

Because  t  he  unleaded  ga1-  is  a  mui  h 


cleaner  fuel  than  leaded  gas,  it  produces 
fewer  deposits  on  the  automobile  engine 
parts,  tnus  allowing  them  to  wear  longer 
and  clog  less  often.  Maintenance  costs 
on  the  car  should  decrease  with  the  use 
of  unleaded  gas  and,  according  to  both 
EPA  and  auto  manuf actuers ,  the  engines 
of  cars  with  catalytic  converters  can 
be  tuned  to  get  better  gas  mileage 
because  the  exhaust  emissions  are 
oxidized  in  the  converter  rather  than  in 
the  engine.  When  emissions  are  oxidized 
in  the  engine,  the  engine  has  to  be  tuned 
to  clean  itself  to  reduce  pollutants 
in  the  exhaust,  and  uses  more  gas  in  the 
process . 

Compared  to  other  emission  controls, 
catalytic  converters  enable  cars  to  per¬ 
form  better  in  terms  of  starting,  warming 
up,  smooth  performance,  and  other  driving 
characteristics.  Both  EPA  and  auto 
manufacturers  have  predicted  that  cars 
having  catalytic  converters  as  a  means 
of  emission  control  will  get  15  per  cent 
better  gas  mileage  than  1973  and  1974 
cars  that  have  other  means  of  controlling 
emissions . 

All  emission  controls  yet  devised 
cause  engines  to  use  more  fuel ,  but  EPA 
has  advised  against  removing  or  tampering 
with  emission  control  equipment  in 
order  to  get  better  gas  mileage.  Unless 
the  mechanic  is  familiar  with  the  whole 
system,  he  may  cause  the  car  to  get 
fewer  rather  than  more  miles  per  gallon. 
Most  of  the  emission  control  system  in 
a  car  has  been  built  in,  not  just  added 
on  to  the  engine,  so  that  getting  better 
gas  mileage  is  more  complicated  than 
merely  disconnecting  the  system  or 
retuning  the  engine. 

The  catalytic  converters  are  also 
more  versatile  than  other  emission  con¬ 
trols  -  they  can  be  adapted  to  a  variety 
of  engine  sizes  and  configurations. 

Cars  equipped  with  catalytic  converters 
are  the  only  ones  that  require  unleaded 
gas,  but  other  cars  can  use  it.  Most 
cars  that  don't  require  premium  gas  can 
use  the  unleaded  gas,  and  all  American- 
made  cars  of  1971  models  and  later  can 
also  use  it.  Auto  manufacturers  say  that 
cars  built  before  1971  which  require 
premium  gas  may  develop  harmful  engine 
knocks  if  unleaded  gas  is  used  in  them. 

AVAILABILITY 

The  EPA  regulations  require  that 
stations  selling  more  than  200.000 
gallons  of  gas  a  year  must  offer  unleaded 
gas,  chains  of  six  or  more  stations  must 


offer  it  at  60  per  cent  of  their  outlets. 
In  counties  with  a  population  density  of 
less  than  50  persons  per  square  mile, 
stations  must  offer  the  unleaded  gas 
if  they  sell  150,000  gallons  a  year. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  situation  where 
leaded  gas  is  pumped  in  1975  cars 
requiring  unleaded  gas,  the  regula¬ 
tions  require  that  the  new  cars  have 
narrow  gas  tank  openings  and  unleaded 
gas  pumps  have  narrow  nozzles.  There 
is  also  a  $10,000  fine  for  any  attend¬ 
ant  pumping  leaded 
gas  into  a  tank 
with  the  label  at 
the  opening 
identifying  the 
car  as  needing 
unleaded  gas. 

Auto  manu¬ 
facturers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  concern 
about  their 
sales  of  1975 
model  cars  if 
unleaded  gas  is 
not  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  most  areas 
and  at  most  times. 

But  EPA  has  said 
that  the  require¬ 
ment  it  has  set  up 
will  assure  broad 
distribution  of 
unleaded  gas  by 

fall,  since  at  least  60  per  cent  and  as 
many  as  80  per  cent  of  the  gas  stations 
in  the  country  will  have  the  special 
unleaded  pumps  by  that  time. 

EPA  has  granted  three-month  extensions 
to  the  July  1st  deadline  for  many 
service  stations  that  show  they  genuinely 
need  more  time  to  convert  to  the  un¬ 
leaded  gas.  The  extensions  were  not 
granted  because  there  is  a  shortage 
of  unleaded  gas,  but  because  the 
demand  for  the  equipment  needed  for 
the  conversion  is  temporarily  greater 
than  the  supply. 

The  equipment  needed  includes  new  tanks, 
pumps,  and  the  narrow  nozzles  -  in  short 
supply  because  of  the  national  steel 
shortage.  Unleaded  gas  must  be  stored 
in  and  used  from  entirely  separate 
facilities  or  it  will  become  contamina¬ 
ted  with  lead.  The  EPA  regulations 
require  that  EPA  officials  check  periodi¬ 
cally  to  make  sure  that  unleaded 
gas  contains  less  than  0.5  grams  of  lead 
per  gallon. 

The  persons  feeling  the  shortages  most 
acutely  are  the  independent  station 
owners  who  must  pay  for  the  conversions 
themselves.  Some  have  escaped  part  of 
the  cost  by  using  their  premium  tanks 
for  the  unleaded  gas,  which  means  that 


they  will  no  longer  offer  the  premium 
product.  In  order  to  make  up  for  what- 
eyer  loss  of  profits  this  may  cause,  some 
oil  companies  and  gasoline  dealers  are 
charging  the  same  price  for  unleaded  gas 
as  they  now  charge  for  premium. 

The  price  increase  on  unleaded  gas  also 
makes  up  for  the  fact  that  it  takes  one 
per  cent  more  crude  oil  to  manufacture 
unleaded  gas  as  it  does  to  manufacture 
the  same  amount  of  leaded  gas.  And  without 

lead,  additional 
processing  has  to 
take  place  to 
reach  a  high 
enough  octane  in 
the  gas  to  make  cars| 
run  smoothly. 

For  these  reasons 
unleaded  fuel  at 
many  stations  will 
cost  four  to  six 
cents  more  than  the 
regular  leaded  fuel. 
But  it  has  been 
predicted  that  the 
price  will  eventual¬ 
ly  come  down  to 
that  of  regular 
gas,  and  the  extra 
pennies  that  may 
have  been  spent 
on  unleaded  gas 
will  be  made  up 

for  in  reduced  maintenance  costs. 

i 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  persons 
owning  1975  cars  need  not  totally  despair 
about  being  stranded  in  an  area  where  only 
leaded  gas  is  available.  Although  there 
is  no  agreement  as  to  how  well  the 
catalytic  converters  will  perform  when 
leaded  fuel  is  used,  general  consensus 
among  auto  manufacturers  is  that  one  or 
two  tanks  of  leaded  gas  could  be  used  during 
an  emergency  if  the  motorist  goes  right 
back  to  using  the  unleaded  fuel.  General 
Motors  claims  that  such  an  incident  would 
reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  converter  to 
80  or  85  per  cent,  and  while  other  auto 
manufacturers  are  less  optimistic  about 
how  well  the  catalyst  would  function  it 
is  generally  agreed  it  would  function  to 
some  degree . 

According  to  Kenneth  A.  Wood,  Connecticut 
Energy  Agency  Deputy  Administrator,  both 
leaded  and  unleaded  gas  is  expected  to  be 
available  in  sufficient  quantities  through¬ 
out  the  State. 

For  those  who  expect  to  be  travelling 
through  Canada  in  cars  equipped  with 
catalytic  converters,  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  assures  that  unleaded  gas  will  be 
available  along  major  travel  routes. 

The  government  conducted  a  survey 
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of  Canada's  major  oil  companies  which  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island  are 

showed  that  19  per  cent  planned  to  sell  expected  to  have  the  least.  It  is  pre- 

unleaded  gas  by  October,  1974,  and  26  dieted  that  motorists  will  find  unleaded 

per  cent  by  July,  1975.  Quebec  and  gas  at  one  station  out  of  five  in  Canada. 

Ontario  are  expected  to  have  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  unleaded  product;  and 


INDOOR  AIR  POLLUTION 


Ambient  (outdoor)  air  quality  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  many  regulations  -  but  what  of 
indoor  air  quality? 


EPA  standards  are  designed  to  protect 
the  public  health;  the  secondary  standards 
are  designed  to  protect  public  welfare. 


Ten  years  ago  last  January,  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
issued  his  now  historic  report  documenting 
cigarette  smoke  as  a  major  hazard 
to  life  and  health.  The  focus 
was  on  the  danger  of  tobacco  to  the 
smoker;  but  increasing  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  non-smoker  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  smoker,  and  the  diminution  of  air 
quality  tobacco  smoke  can  cause  in  the 
initially  'clean',  air  of  an  enclosed 
space . 


Suspended 

CO,  mg/m^  particulate 
mg/m^ 

EPA  primary  standard  10.0  0.075 

EPA  secondary  standard  40.0  0.06 

Cigarette  smoked  8.0  4.0 

for  4  minutes  in 
a  typical  office 

q 

(mg/m  =  milligrams  per  cubic  meter) 


Leonard  Bruckman,  one  of  DEP ' s  princi¬ 
pal  air  pollution  control  engineers, 
has  done  extensive  research  into  the 
subject,  and  his  conclusions  regarding 
indoor  air  quality  and  cigarette 
smoking  follow. 


Note  the  suspended  particulate  matter 
concentration  is  over  50  times  the 
national  primary  air  quality  standard. 

In  a  poorly  ventilated  room  ladden  with 
tobacco  smoke,  concentrations  of  CO  have 
reached  almost  20  times  the  corresponding 
primary  standard. 


Atmospheric  pollutants  caused  by  smok¬ 
ing  come  from  both  the  mainstream  and 
sidestream  smoke  emitted  by  the 
tobacco  product.  Mainstream  smoke  is 
inhaled  by  the  smoker  during  puffing, 
whereas  sidestream  smoke  comes  from 
the  burning  cone  of  the  tobacco  product 
and  from  its  mouthpiece  during  puff 
intermissions.  Both  mainstream  and  side- 
stream  smoke  affect  air  quality, 
although  the  sidestream  smoke  of  a 
cigarette  contains  approximately  5  times 
as  much  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  and  3  times 
as  much  dry  particulate  matter  respectively, 
as  the  mainstream  smoke. 


What  are  the  health  effects  associated 
with  the  above  pollutant  exposure  levels? 
Exposure  to  CO  concentrations  of  15  times 
the  CO  primary  standard  for  one  hour 
can  cause  inactivation  of  the  body's 
hemoglobin  and  commonly  leads  to  dizzi¬ 
ness,  headaches  and  lassitude.  Continu¬ 
ous  exposure  to  these  CO  levels  will  im¬ 
pair  work  performance  by  affecting 
auditory  discrimination  and  visual 
acuity;  in  an  automobile  driver,  response 
time  for  tail-light  discrimination  and 
distance  estimation  will  be  increased. 

A  build-up  of  CO  in  a  poorly  ventilated 


The  following  table 
compares  the  primary 
and  secondary  outdoor 
air  standards  set  by 
the  Federal  EPA  with 
the  concentrations  of 
CO  and  particulates 
caused  by  smoking  one 
cigarette  for  4  minutes 
in  a  typical  well- 
ventilated  office  of 
1,000  square  feet  floor 
area  (which  statistics 
Mr.  Bruckman  has  calcu¬ 
lated)  . 


smoke-filled  room  can 
be  especially  harmful 
to  persons  suffering 
from  heart  and  lung 
disease . 

The  composition  of 
the  suspended  particu¬ 
late  matter  emitted  by 
burning  tobacco  causes 
even  more  concern. 

At  least  10  hydrocarbons 
found  in  these  parti¬ 
culates  have  produced 
cancer  in  animals, 
particularly  benzo(a)- 
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pyrene.  Professor  Schmidt,  head  of  tumor 
research  for  the  Mannheim  Clinic  in  West 
Germany,  reported  recently  that  there 
are  essentially  more  cancer-producing 
-agents  in  the  smoke  and  fumes  emitted  from 
the  burning  end  of  a  cigarette  than  in  the 
mainstream  smoke  inhaled  by  the  smoker 
himself  (the  smoker  usually  has  the  benefit 
of  a  filter  as  well.) 

Nicotine,  marketed  as  a  powerful 
insecticide  under  the  name  of  Black  Leaf 
40,  is  also  present  in  tobacco  smoke. 
Nicotine  increases  the  demand  of  the  heart 
for  oxygen  and  its  levels  in  the  sidestream 
smoke  are  almost  3  times  those  found  in 
the  mainstream. 

Tobacco  smoke  also  contains  the  toxic 
metals  cadmium  and  lead  which  enter  the 
tobacco  plant  through  the  roots  and 
leaves  from  soil  and  air,  respectively, 
either  as  a  result  of  sprays  or  particle 
fallout.  These  metals  are  both  cumu¬ 
lative  body  toxins  causing  brain  (lead) 
and  kidney  (cadmium)  damage.  Dr.  Harold 
Petering  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
has  demonstrated  that  tobacco  smoke  from 
one  pack  of  cigarettes  smoked  over  an 
8- hour  period  in  a  10  by  12  foot  room, 
released  100  times  the  amount  of  cadmium 
as  is  found  in  the  outside  air.  Nitrogen 
dioxide  and  hydrogen  cyanide  are  two 
other  components  of  cigarette  smoke; 
the  latter  is  an  acutely  irritating  gas 
which  impairs  the  action  of  certain 
respiratory  enzymes  and  occurs  in 
cigarette  smoke  in  concentrations  160 
times  that  considered  dangerous  on 
extended  exposure. 

The  presence  of  tobacco  smoke  acts 
synergistically  with  other  substances 
found  in  the  atmosphere  --  that  is, 
increases  toxicity  of  both  substances 
to  greater  levels  than  either  one  alone 
would  attain.  The  tobacco  smoke/asbestos 
combination  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
synergistic  phenomenon.  In  asbestos 
workers  who  smoke,  a  90-fold  increase  in 
the  incidence  of  lung  cancer  over  that 
in  non-smokers  has  been  recorded. 

The  non-smoker  who  must  be  present  in 
the  traditional  "smoke-filled  room" 
characteristic  of  many  offices,  con¬ 
ferences,  and  social  gatherings;,  has  an 
exposure  to  tobacco  by-products  quite 
similar  and  in  certain  instances  more 
severe  than  the  smoker  himself  and  can 
suffer  the  same  ill  effects  without  having 
necessarily  made  the  free  choice  of  doing 
so . 

One  possible  solution  to  this  dilemma 
of  assuring  the  simultaneous  rights  of 
smokers,  who  have  accepted  the  health 
risks  of  smoking,  and  non-smokers,  who 
have  not,  is  to  provide  sufficient 
ventilation  rates  to  adequately  remove 


smoke  generated  indoors.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  expensive,  and  worse  in  these  times, 
energy  consuming . 

Indoor  air  quality  in  a  poorly 
ventilated  room  can  suffer  from  "indoor 
smokestacks"  just  as  much  as  outdoor  air 
quality  does  from  larger  pollution 
sources.  Recognition  of  this  fact  in 
Connecticut  has  taken  official  form  - 
Governor  Meskill  declared  the  week  of 
January  11-17  "Education  Week  on  Smoking," 
and  declared  the  week  would  focus  on  the 
rights  of  the  non-smoker.  "I  urge  educa¬ 
tors,  clergymen,  health  officials  and 
other  concerned  citizens  to  take  an  active 
part  in  intensifying  the  educational 
campaign  on  smoking  and  health,"  said 
the  Governor.  The  State  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  marked  the  occasion  by  publishing  a 
"non-smokers  bill  of  health." 

Later  in  the  year,  the  General 
Assembly  passed  P.A.  74-126,  which 
prohibits  smoking  in  a  room  so  posted  in 
which  a  meeting  open  to  the  general  public 
is  being  held. 


EXPRESS  YOUR  OPINION 

Don't  forget:  For  a  fee  of  $2,  Western 
Union  makes  available  two  services  of  use 
to  persons  who  wish  to  express  their  views 
on  current  issues:  (1)  the  Public  Opinion 
Message ,  15  words  not  including  address 
or  signature,  sent  by  Telex,  applicable 
to  elected  officials  only;  (2)  the  Mail- 
O-Gram ,  100  words  not  including  address 
or  signature,  given  by  a  toll-free  call 
(800-257-2211).  sent  to  arrive  the  next 
day  and  applicable  to  anyone  in  the  U.S. 
The  charge  can  be  handled  by  mail  or 
placed  on  telephone  bills.  These  are 
good  ways  to  remind  your  legislators  of 
your  environmental  concerns. 
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PROTECTING  THE  WETLANDS 


The  deadline  for  initial  municipal  im¬ 
plementation  of  wetlands  protection  has 
passed.  118  towns  are  at  present  locally 
regulating  their  wetlands;  several  are  in 
the  process  of  assuming  local  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  DEP  urges  the  others  to  do  so 
as  soon  as  practicable.  Local  regulatory 
boards  know  local  issues  best,  can  watch¬ 
dog  local  lands  most  effectively  and  can 
be  more  accessible  to  wetland  owners 
applying  to  conduct  regulated  activities 
in  wetlands. 

One  of  the  most 
important  aspects 
of  the  Inland 
Wetlands  and 
Watercourses  Law, 

P.A.  72-155  as 
amended  (Sec.  22a 
(36-45).  is  its 
regulatory  nature. 

It  does  not  prohibit 
any  activity  in  a 
wetland.  The  law  per¬ 
mits  some  activity 
outright  (e.g.  agri¬ 
culture,  boat  mooring) 
and  regulates,  not  prohibits,  others  which 
would  remove  material  from,  deposit 
material  in,  obstruct,  construct,  alter 
or  pollute  inland  wetlands  or  water¬ 
courses.  Such  activities,  to  be  carried 
out,  must  have  a  permit  granted  by  the 
regulating  agency. 

At  this  point  in  time,  it  might  be 
useful  to  consider  comments  and  experience 
of  a  local  body  actively  regulating  its 
inland  wetlands  and  watercourses. 

The  East  Lyme  Conservation  Commission 
was  chosen  by  its  community  to  be  the 
inland  wetlands  regulatory  agency  and 
was  the  first  such  agency  to  adopt  and 
implement  regulations, in  February  1973. 

After  functioning  nearly  a  year  and  a  half, 
Arthur  Carlson,  Chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
servation  Commission,  has  the  following 
observations  and  advice. 

Most  importantly,  an  inland  wetlands 
regulatory  body  should  keep  records  of 
everything.  All.  correspondence  with 
applicants,  all  minutes  of  meetings,  all 
tapes  of  public  hearings  should  be  not 
only  kept,  but  filed  so  as  to  be  easily 
accessible.  An  open  file  policy  should 
be  maintained. 

An  agency  decision  can  be  challenged 
in  the  courts,  and  courts  will  decide  on 
the  basis  of  the  record  on  the  case  - 
therefore  preserving  that  record  is  very 
important . 

DEP  inland  wetlands  attorney  Elizabeth 
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Engstrom  adds  to  this  that  wetlands 
agencies,  many  confronted  for  the  first 
time  with  regulatory  powers  and 
therefore  vulnerability  to  court  suits, 
would  have  a  good  standing  in  the 
courts  if  they  adhere  to  certain  pro¬ 
cedures  correctly.  Court  decisions 
are  usually  rendered  on  the  basis  of 
the  agency's  procedural  correctness  and 
fairness.  If  an  agency  observes  its 
legal  procedures  strictly  and  to  the 
letter,  it  can  be  fairly  confident 
of  being  upheld.  The  court  also  looks 
to  whether  the  agency  decision  is 
based  on  sufficient  and  substantive 
evidence,  so  the  agency  should  be  sure 
that  sufficient  evidence  is  presented 
in  the  public  hearing  and  its  decision 
relates  to  that  evidence.  The  key  in 
court  suits  against  agencies  is  in  the 
legal  phrases  "unreasonable,  arbitrary, 
capricious  or  in  abuse  of  its  discretion"- 
if  an  action  is  found  to  be  any  of  the 
above  adjectives  or  phrases,  it  is 
likely  to  be  set  aside.  If  not,  the 
agency  stands  a  very  good  chance  of 
being  upheld. 

In  exercising  regulatory  power  over 
wetlands,  however,  it  is  important  to 
know  the  distinction  between  "taking" 
and  "police  power." 

The  "taking  issue”  arises  from  a 
phrase  in  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  -"...nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation."  Court 
interpretations  of  this  phrase  have 
tended  towards  the  view  that  the 
government  must  pay  for  land  when  a  private 
landowner  is  restricted  past  a  certain 
point  in  use  of  his  land. 

"Police  power,"  that  is,  restricting 
certain  activities  on  private  land  so 
as  to  safeguard  public  health,  safety 
and  welfare,  is  legitimate  in  the  eyes 
of  the  court.  Thus  zoning  and  health 
laws  are  proper  and  legal  curbs  on  an 
individual's  use  of  his  property. 

The  line  between  legitimate  police 
power  and  unconstitutional  taking  of  land 
is,  of  course,  the  crucial  one,  and 
where  the  line  should  be  drawn  has 
stimulated  numerous  court 
cases.  At  some  point 
so  many  activities  may  be 
prohibited  under  the  name 
of  police  power  that  the 
land  is  in  the  legal 
sense  "taken"  -  that  is, 
so  many  activities  are 
prohibited  that  the 
owner  has  been  deprived 
of  his  constitutional 


right  to  use  the  land. 


This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed 
discussion  of  police  power  vs  taking. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  as 
land  use  issues  gain  in  importance,  court 
cases  will  increasingly  define  the  line 
between  taking  and  police  power.  At 
present ,  court  cases  can  be  found  to 
support  either  side,  though  the  trend 
is  beginning  to  move  toward  allowance 
for  a  broader  application  of  police  power. 

The  municipal  wetlands  agency  need 
not  fear,  however,  that  a  decision  it  makes 
which  is  legally  found  to  constitute 
a  taking  without  compensation  will  mean 
the  agency  must  buy  the  wetland  in 
question.  The  wetlands  act  clearly 
states  that  if  a  court  finds  that  the 
action  under  appeal  constitutes  the 
equivalent  of  a  taking  without  compensa¬ 
tion,  the  court  shall  set  aside 
or  modify  the  action,  remanding 
(that  is,  returning)  the  order  under 
question  to  the  inland  wetlands  i 

agency  for  further  action  consistent  ;1 

with  the  decision  of  the  court.  it 

Thus,  while  land  or  less  than 
fee  interest  in  land  (such  as  a  con¬ 
servation  restriction  or  easement) 
may  at  any  time  be  purchased  by 
state  or  locality,  the  courts  cannot 
force  such  purchase  -  they  can  merely 
force  a  reconsideration  of  the 
decision.  I 

Any  wetlands  or  watercourse  owner  J  r 

denied  a  license  to  conduct  a  §  \\ 

regulated  activity  is,  upon  applica-  |  | 

tion,  entitled  to  a  revaluation  of  «  !Jf 

his  property  in  terms  of  property  ft  | 

tax  assessment,  such  revaluation  to  w|l 

affect  the  fair  market  value  of  the  |1  J 

property  in  the  light  of  the  W 

restrictions  on  i t  engendered  by  M 

the  denial  of  the  permit  for  the  f)|jj 

activity.  jO 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  ACT  \| 

The  act  provides  that  a  fine  for  'ffl 

violation  of  the  inland  wetlands  * 

and  watercourses  act  may  be  assessed  - 
at  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars  a  day  for  each  offense.  The  act 
does  not  say  who  should  assess  this  fine, 
though  it  is  stipulated  that  the  monies 
shall  be  used  by  the  DEP  Commissioner  to 
restore  the  affected  wetland  or  water¬ 
course,  and  a  separate  fund  for  such  will 
probably  be  established. 

Local  agencies  may  not  levy  such  a  fine 
themselves,  but  must  look  to  the  Courts 
to  do  so. 

Arthur  Carlson  sees  enforcement  and 
inspection  as  one  of  the  biggest  problems 


his  agency  faces.  To  his  eyes,  P.A.  155 
is  most  effective  before  an  action  is 
started;  once  an  activity  is  begun  and 
something  goes  wrong,  it  is  cumbersome  to 
stop.  Because  of  this  he  advocates  that 
in  some  cases  a  bond  be  required  of  the 
applicant  to  assure  the  licensed  activity 
be  completed  in  conformance  with  the  permit. 

Some  "post  permit  problems"  can  also 
be  picked  up  by  use  of  erosion  and  sedi¬ 
mentation  ordinances  -  East  Lyme  has  a 
strong  municipal  ordinance  (the  state 
has  some  powers  in  this  area  as  well)  and 
illegal  or  unpermitted  activities  on 
wetlands  can  often  be  caught  through  the 
sedimentation  they  cause  and  stopped 
under  the  specific  authority  of  the  local 
sedimentation  and/or  erosion  ordinance. 
Copies  of  East  Lyme's  ordinance  are  avail¬ 
able  from  DEP,  Room  110,  address  on  mast¬ 
head  . 

OF  MOST  IMPORTANCE. . . . 

To  the  East  Lyme  Conservation 
Commission  and  Inland  Wetlands  Agency 
perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of 
P.A.  155  is  its  encouragement  of 
intelligent  land  use  practices. 
Through  P.A.  155,  Mr.  Carlson 
believes  his  commission  is  now 
involved  in  the  planning  process  of 
activities  proposed  to  take  place 
on  inland  wetlands  and  watercourses. 
Because  of  the  act ,  people  are 
thinking  through  their  proposals 
more  thoroughly  than  they  ever  had 
previously.  And  most  appear  to  be 
i  /  thinking  before  they  submit  them 
i  to  the  regulatory  agency.  Formerly, 

^  Jf  this  careful  look  at  the  consequences 
}  H  of  action  all  too  often  was  not 
/  taken  -  people  often  just  went  ahead 

i  and  acted. 

j fj  "We're  also  finding  that  when  we 

//  explain  an  adverse  effect  an  action 
|  /  might  have,  people  are  realizing 
Mil  they  didn't  know  such  an  adverse 
W/j  thing  might  happen,  and  are  often 
willing  to  modify  or  withdraw  the 
”3  action  after  the  explanation.  And 
we're  pleased  with  this  -  after  all 
we  consider  that  our  role  is  not 
to  stop  all  action  in  wetlands,  but 
to  make  the  action  better  -  consistent 
with  the  demands  and  requirements  of  the 
environment . " 

APPLICATION  PROCEDURES 

"We've  encouraged  this  process  by  our 
application  procedures;  we  allow  tentative 
proposals  where  we  discuss  possible  pro¬ 
blems,  and  we  find  a  lot  of  our  educative 
processes  go  on  in  this  period.  This  also 
gets  around  the  problem  of  an  applicant 
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spending  money  for  an  application  before 
it  is  completely  thought  out.  We  find 
if  you  minimize  the  emotional  issues  in 
this  procedure,  you  minimize  your  pro¬ 
blems  as  well," 

East  Lyme  has  a  graduated  scale  of 
fees  for  wetland  activity  permit  appli¬ 
cations.  No  fee  is  charged  if  the  permit 
is  granted  outright,  $5  on  a  summary 
ruling,  and  $25  for  applications  of 
magnitude  which  require  a  plenary  ruling. 

Mr.  Carlson  also  found  it  useful  to 
set  a  policy  of  only  receiving  applica¬ 
tions  at  regular  commission  meetings, 

"It's  a  small  detail  -  but  one  that  can 
make  life  a  lot  easier."  He  also  finds 
a  flow  chart  of  the  application  process 
is  very  valuable  -  then  the  applicant 
knows  exactly  where  he  stands  and  what 
will  happen.  Also,  the  act  itself  says 
nothing  about  a  timetable  by  which  all 
information  needed  to  complete  the 
initial  application  must  be  submitted 
and  Mr.  Carlson  found  it  helpful  to 
set  a  definite  time  period  by  which  a 
formally  submitted  application  must 
be  completed.  "Otherwise,  you  may 
have  an  application  pending  for  great 
lengths  of  time,  and  lose  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  more  subtle  elements  of 
the  case. " 

Avoiding  "legalese"  in  application 
procedures  was  also  found  to  be  a  great 
help  -  plain  English, more  understand¬ 
able  for  the  applicant  and  the  com¬ 
mission,  tends  to  produce  clearer  answers 
on  the  application  form. 

David  Lavine,  Director  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Inland  Wetlands  Project,  adds  that 
it  is  also  crucial  to  be  sure  exactly  what 
information  you  need  to  require  of  the 
applicant.  While  the  agency  should 
have  as  much  as  is  needed,  putting  an 
applicant  to  great  time  and  expense  to 
get  additional  information  is  not  fair 
to  the  applicant  unless  that  information 
is  vital. 

PROCEDURAL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  INLAND 
WETLANDS  AND  WATERCOURSES  ACT 


The  following  procedures  are  required 
by  the  Inland  Wetlands  act;  they  are 
stated  therein  but  Attorney  Engstrom 
has  outlined  them  as  below  for  clarity's 

sake. 

I.  Certain  procedural  and  substantive 
requirements  of  the  Wetlands  Act 
must  be  met  in  every  application: 

1.  Note  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
completed  application.  All  other 
dates  in  the  procedural  timetable 
depend  on  this  first  date.  (You 
can  ask  for  further  information, 
however  .  ) 


If  there  is  no  public  hearing  on 
the  application,  a  decision  must 
be  made  within  sixty  (60)  days  of 
the  date  the  complete  application 
was  received. 

3.  If  there  is  a  public  hearing  on 
the  application  it  must  take  place: 

at  least  thirty  days  but  not  more 
than  sixty  days  after  date  of 
receipt  of  the  application.  The 
act  does  not  spell  out  in  which 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  hold  a 
public  hearing  -  and  this  is  the 
most  important  discretionary 
decision  a  local  commission  can 
make.  In  general,  says  Attorney 
Engstrom,  it  is  better  to  be  safe 
than  sorry  -  do  hold  a  public 
hearing  if  at  all  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  you  should  -  the  court 
therefore  cannot  fault  your 
decision  for  lack  of  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  . 

4.  Notice  of  the  public  hearing  must 
be  published  in  a  newspaper  which 
has  a  general  circulation  in  the 
town . 

5.  This  notice  must  be  published  at 
least  once,  not  more  than  thirty 
(30)  days  before  the  date  set  for 
the  hearing,  but  not  less  than 
ten  (10)  days  before  the  date  of 
the  hearing. 

A  decision  on  an  application  on 
which  a  public  hearing  is  held 
must  be  made  within  forty  five  (45) 
days  after  the  completion  of  the 
hearing . 

6.  In  every  application,  the  Agency 
must  consider. 

a.  the  environmental  impact  of  the 
proposed  action; 

b.  The  alternatives  to  the  proposed 
action ; 

c.  The  relationship  between  short¬ 
term  uses  of  the  environment 
and  the  maintenance  and  en¬ 
hancement  of  long-term  pro¬ 
ductivity; 

d.  Irreversible  and  irretrievable 
commitments  of  resources  which 
would  be  involved  in  the 
proposed  activity; 

e.  The  character  and  degree  of 
injury  to,  or  interference  with, 
safety,  health  or  the  reasonable 
use  of  property  which  is 
caused  or  threatened;  and 

f.  The  suitability  and  unsuit- 
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ability  of  such  activity  to  the 
area  for  which  it  is  proposed. 

7,  When  the  Agency  makes  a  decision, 
granting  or  denying  a  permit, 
notice  of  the  decision  must  be: 

sent  to  the  applicant  by 
certified  mail  within 
five  (5)  days  of  the 
decision  and 


hearing,  decisions,  etc.) 

4.  all  correspondence  with  the 
applicant  and  with  others  con¬ 
cerning  the  application 

5.  any  reports,  studies  or  evidence 
submitted  to  or  requested  by 
the  applicant 

6.  all  proceedings  at  the  public 
hearings 

7.  the  Agency's  decisions  and  its 
reasons  for  that  decision. 


II. 


III. 


published  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  a  general  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  town.  No  time 
limit  is  given  an  act.  Most 
towns  say  10-15  days  to  pub¬ 
lish  after  the  decision  was 
made . 

The  Agency  has  certain  minimum  powers 
to  ENFORCE  its  regulations  and  deci¬ 
sions  . 


1.  It  may  revoke  a  permit  if  the 
permittee  has  not  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  the  per¬ 
mit  . 

Before  a  permit  may  be  revoked , 
the  Agency  must  notify  the 
permittee  of  the  proposed 
revocation  and  the  reasons  for 
it  and 

hold  a  hearing  where  the  per¬ 
mittee  may  attempt  to  show  that 
he  is  in  compliance  with  the  law. 

2.  After  the  hearing,  when  the 
Agency  decides  whether  or  not 
to  revoke  the  permit  it  must: 

notify  the  permittee  of  the 
decision  by  certified  mail 
within  five  days  of  the 
decision  and,  if  the  agency 
decides  to  revoke  the  permit, 
publish  the  decision  in  a 
newspaper  with  a  general 
circulation  in  the  town. 

3.  The  Agency  may  apply  to  the  sup¬ 
erior  court  to  enjoin  a  person 
from  violating  the  Agency's 
regulations  and  orders. 

4.  The  Agency  may  apply  to  the 
court  for  fines  to  be  assessed 
on  persons  for  violating  the 
Agency  regulation  and  orders. 


The  Agency  should  keep  a  CASE  RECORD 
of  all  applications.  This  record 
should  include,  at  a  minimum: 

1.  the  application 

2.  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
complete  application 

3.  copies  of  all  notices  (of  public 
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IDENTIFYING  THE  WETLAND 

Many  communities  are  struggling  with 
the  question  of  exactly  how  to  determine 
where  the  inland  wetlands  are.  The  act 
defines  them  on  the  basis  of  soil  types 
(poorly  drained,  very  poorly  drained, 
alluvial  or  flood  plain)  as  designated  by 
the  National  Cooperative  Soils  Survey  of 
the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
However,  the  only  information  available 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  communities  in 
Connecticut  is  the  general  soils  map  done 
by  SCS  a  number  of  years  ago  at  scale  of 
1  in.  to  2,000  feet.  This  means  many 
wetlands  shown  are  now  developed,  but 
it  also  means  that  the  line  designating 
a  wetland  on  the  map  covers  some  50  feet 
of  ground.  Clearly  some  information  is 
better  than  no  information  -  but,  better 
information  is  needed.  SCS  is  doing 
detailed  soils  mapping  of  communities  as 
fast  as  their  personnal  will  allow,  but 
until  completion  of  the  detailed  maps, 
what  can  a  community  do? 


Many  at  present  are 
simply  overlaying  the 
general  soils  map  (sup¬ 
plied  by  DEP  blown  up  to 
a  scale  of  1  in.  to  1,000 
ft.  to  match  the  topo¬ 
graphical  maps) ,  the 
topographical  map  and 
their  property  maps  -  a 
fairly  innaccurate  pro¬ 
cedure  as  different 
scales  of  the  maps  make 
a  comparison  of  informa¬ 
tion  very  general  at 
best . 


Attorney  Engstrom  says  an  agency  can  ease 
the  problem  of  adopting  boundaries  in 
spite  of  inadequate  maps  by  saying  the 
agency  will  actually  investigate  and 
stake  out  the  wetland  on  an  applicant's 
land.  If  the  applicant  doesn't  like  the 
boundaries  thus  determined  it  is  his 
responsibility  to  prove  the  boundaries 
otherwise.  The  SCS  (headquartered  in 
each  county)  will  respond  to  individual 
cases  as  best  they  can,  and  so  will 
DEP  personnel-  Arthur  Carlson  says 
the  Environmental  Review  Team  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Connecticut  Resource  Conservation 
and  Development  project  has  been  invaluable 


in  a  major  case  in  East  Lyme  (see  May 
Citizens'  Bulletin  for  a  description 
of  the  ERT),  but  he  stresses  additional 
outside  help  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
determine  just  where  a  wetland  is,  or  how 
valuable  it  is.  He  recommends  SCS ,  DEP , 
the  ERT  if  it's  in  your  area,  the  area 
RPA  for  an  overview  of  the  regional  value 
and,  if  you  can  afford  them,  private 
consultants.  University  contacts  can 
help.  Many  commissions  are 
hiring  employees  as  well;  those 
in  Westport  and  Greenwich  have 
backgrounds  in  biology  and  can 
help  define  areas. 

The  Connecticut  Arboretum 
prepared  a  booklet  titled 
"Inland  Wetland  Plants  of 
Connecticut'.'  which  will  aid  in 
identifying  wetlands  by  vege¬ 
tation,  though  it  is  a  soil 
type  classification  which  is 
the  final  legal  definition. 

Available  from  DEP,  Room  207  . 

East  Lyme's  commission  also 
found  other  data  helpful  in 
determining  the  value  of  a 
wetland  -  for  instance,  water 
quality  standards  or  stream 

velocity  data.  "It's  all  interrelated,"  says 
Carlson , “and  we  think  a  good  agency  should 
look  at  the  total  environmental  picture, 
for  you  can't  separate  a  wetland  from  the 
streams  or  aquifers  it  feeds,  or  the  wild¬ 
life  it  supports." 


Ivey  does  say,  however  that  "buffer 
zone"  areas  around  watercourses  are 
legitimate,  and  probably  legal  and 
may  be  properly  indicated  on  the  map 
which  is  part  of  the  wetlands  regulations 
In  line  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
entire  inland  wetlands  and  water¬ 
courses  act,  this  is  a  local  decision, 
best  arrived  at  through  knowledge  of 
local  needs . 


NOTICE  OF  ORDER 


After  reviewing  the  testimony 
of  the  public  hearing  held  in 
May,  1973,  the  DEP  Commissioner 
has  established  by  Order  the 
bounds  of  the  wetlands  in 
Ecological  Unit  52,  Subdivision 
1  in  the  town  of  Wethersfield. 

A  map  of  the  tidal  wetland 
in  on  file  in  the  town  clerk's 
office  in  Wethersfield. 


The  new  number  to  call  for 
questions  or  problems  concerning 
inland  wetlands  is  566-7280. 


GYPSY  MOTH  DECLINE 


The  Connecticut  Inland  Wetlands  Project 
is  preparing  to  publish  a  handbook, Classi¬ 
fication  and  Evaluation  of  Inland  Wetlands 
and  Watercourses  and  the  functions, which 
should  be  ready  soon.  For  information 
write  CIWP ,  P,  0,  Box  124,  Middletown, 

Conn.  06457. 

Arthur  Carlson  stresses  too,  that  "it 
is  very  important  to  go  into  a  case  free 
of  prejudice  as  to  the  decision.  It 
is  legally  necessary  of  course  to  be  free 
of  conflicts  of  interest,  but  if  you  are 
also  free  of  previously  acquired  opinions, 
you  can  often  make  a  better  decision  or 
suggest  better  alternatives  to  consider. 

One  further  question  is  occasionally 
confronted.  Some  towns  wish  to  include  in 
their  regulations  a  "buffer  zone"  around 
their  wetlands;  for  instance  an  area  of 
50-100  feet  from  each  wetland  where 
activities  must  also  be  regulated.  The 
Act  itself  is  silent  on  the  question  and 
while  there  may  be  scientific  evidence 
this  is  a  good  idea  (for  activity  on 
adjacent  lands  may  indeed  affect  that  wet¬ 
land)  DEP  is  saying  it  is  probably  not 
a  good  idea  to  write  general  buffer  zone 
lines  into  the  wetlands  regulations  or  maps, 
as  no  specific  authority  for  such  exist. 
Inland  wetlands  administrator  Cynthia 


Gypsy  moth  numbers  have  been  steadily 
declining  since  the  insects  experienced 
their  latest  population  boom  several 
•years  ago.  1974  saw  the  least  defolia¬ 
tion  since  the  initial  outbreak. 

The  results  of  a  recent  aerial  survey 
conducted  by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  showed  that  120,980 
acres  were  noticeably  defoliated  this 
year  -  as  compared  to  654,048  acres  in 
1971. 

No  defoliation  was  recorded  in  Middlesex, 
New  Haven  or  Fairfield  counties  this 
year;  however,  the  towns  of  East  Windsor, 
Enfield,  Suf field,  Windsor  Locks,  Putnam 
and  Salisbury  experienced  defoliation 
for  the  first  time  in  the  recent  past. 

Gypsy  moths,  natives  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Asia,  were  originally  brought 
to  the  United  States  as  part  of  a 
laboratory  experiment .  They  escaped 
from  the  lab,  spread  throughout  New 
England  and  have  been  in  Connecticut 
since  1905.  Before  they  reach  large 
enough  numbers  to  become  a  serious 
problem,  their  outbreaks  usually  collapse 
naturally  due  to  epidemics  of  caterpillar 
"wilt  disease,"  caused  by  the  polyhedrosis 
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virus  and  is  usually  fatal  to  a  gypsy  moth. 
But  because  there  are  fewer  natural 
controls  for  the  gypsy  moth  than  there  are 
for  pests  native  to  this  country,  the 
numbers  sometimes  increase  dramatically, 
making  them  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a 
native  pest  might  be. 

Individuals  may  take  measures  against 
the  gypsy  moth  for  isolated  trees  or 
yards,  depending  on  how  much  defoliation 
is  expected,  but  large  scale  control  such 
as  for  wooded  areas  is  difficult.  Heavy 
defoliation  can  be  predicted  by  conducting 
your  own  egg  mass  survey,  examining  trunks 
and  undersides  of  tree  limbs  around  the 
yard.  This  can  be  done  any  time  from 
August  through 
the  following 
April.  If  the 
egg  masses  are 
about  the  size 
of  the  thumb, 
and  are  numerous, 
some  defoliation 
may  be  expected. 

If  they  are  about 
the  size  of  the 
thumbnail,  the 
population  is 
probably  in  a  decline  and  the  caterpillars 
should  not  be  a  problem.  When  a  high 
number  of  large  masses  is  present,  you 
may  wish  to  take  protective  steps. 

Gypsy  moth  control  may  be  obtained 
without  spraying  by  destroying  egg 

masses  which  are  usually  laid  in  July. 

Paint  them  with  creosote  or  scrape  them 
into  a  container  to  be  destroyed  by 
burning  or  soaking  in  kerosene. 

There  are  other  physical  means  of  keeping 
the  caterpillars  from  reaching  the  foliage, 
but  they  must  be  applied  in  the  spring  when 
the  eggs  hatch. 

If  an  insecticide  is  desired  to  protect 
extremely  valuable  specimen  trees,  select¬ 
ive  spraying  of  special  insecticides 
may  be  done  without  widespread  environ¬ 
mental  damage. 

DEP  promulgated  a  ban  on  aerial  spray¬ 
ing  in  Connecticut,  which  is  still  in 
effect.  The  department  opposes  aerial 
spraying  because  it  can  indiscriminately 
kill  good  as  well  as  bad  insects.  Such 
spraying  often  causes  more  problems 
than  it  solves,  by  upsetting  the  natural 
balance  of  the  environment  sprayed. 

Instead,  for  gypsy  moth  control,  DEP 
recommends  a  biological  insecticide 
called  Bacillus  thuringiensis ,  or  B.t., 
which  affects  the  digestive  system  of 
leaf-eating  caterpillars.  Large 
doses  of  B  .t.  are  generally  not  harm¬ 
ful  to  creatures  other  than  caterpillars 
(normal  spray  precautions  should  apply, 
however,  in  terms  of  avoiding  breath¬ 


ing  the  mist).  B.  t.  offers  adequate 
pest  control  while  at  the  same  time 
leaving  beneficial  parasites  and  pre¬ 
dators  and  their  food  sources  unharmed. 
This  leaves  the  basic  environmental 
balance  of  the  area  untouched,  so  that 
a  later  infestation  of  defoliating  insects 
is  much  less  likely.  Three  commercially 
available  forms  of  B.t.  are:  Dipel, 
Biotrol ,  and  Thuricide. 

Total  areas  defoliated  in  1974: 


Hartford  County  7,003 

Windham  County  39,369 

Tolland  County  29,991 

Litchfield  County  32,093 

New  London  County  12 , 524 

Total  120,980 


A  detailed  brochure  on  the  gypsy  moth  in 
Connecticut  is  available  from  DEP,  Room 
110,  address  on  masthead. 


ROUTE  7 


Work  on  the  relocation  of  Route  7  bet 
ween  Danbury  and  Brookfield  will  go  on  - 
with  concern  for  the  environmental  impact 
of  activities  undertaken. 

DEP  and  the  Department  of  Transportation 
(DOT)  have  negotiated  a  consent  agreement 
which  would  take  precedence  over  DOT'S 
permit  application  for  the  construction 
project . 

Under  normal  circumstances,  DOT  would 
make  a  permit  application  for  activity 
in  a  wetland  before  letting  any  construc¬ 
tion  contracts,  and  before  disturbing 
any  of  the  wetlands  and  watercourses. 

The  agency  would  apply  for  the  permit 
directly  to  DEP,  for  the  inland  wetlands 
and  watercourses  law  and  regulations 
provide  that  DEP,  not  the  municipality 
in  which  the  wetland  is  located,  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  activities  of 
other  state  agencies  in  those  wetlands. 

The  Danbury-Brookf ield  section  of 
Route  7  is,  however,  a  unique  case,  as 
the  project  was  already  under  construc¬ 
tion  and  key  water  resources  were  already 
disturbed  before  the  July  1  effective 
date  of  the  regulations;  because  stopping 
the  constructor  from  work  until  the  permit 
application  was  processed  would  make  the 
State  of  Connecticut  liable  for  stiff 
financial  penalties;  because  it  was  too 
late  to  consider  alternate  corridor 
locations  which  would  have  been  the  best 
way  to  reduce  water  resource  destruction; 
and  because  DOT  staff  had  made  a 
sincere  effort  to  minimize  construction 
impact  on  the  environment  and  had 
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indicated  a  willingness  to  make  further 
adjustments  if  possible. 

Thus  this  section  of  Route  7  is  a 
special  case,  and  due  to  the  massive 
economic  penalties  associated  with  the 
normal  permit  procedure,  DEP  felt  the 
interests  of  the  State  were  best  served 
by  the  consent  agreement  process.  DEP 
staff  will  prepare  procedural  guidelines 
for  submittal  of  DOT  permit  applications 
at  the  appropriate  design  stages  in 
future  applications. 

Excerpts  from  the  consent  agreement 
follow: 


CONSENT  AGREEMENT 


The  Commissioner  of  Environmental 
Protection  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Transportation  stipulate  and  agree  to 
the  following  findings: 

-  That  . . . .the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation  is 
a  person  subject  to  regula¬ 
tion  under  the  Inland 
Wetland  and  Watercourses 
Act. . .  . 

-  That.  .  .  .  the  Commissioner 
of  Environmental  Protection 
maintains  jurisdiction  over 
regulated  activities  in 
wetlands  and  watercourses 
undertaken  by  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut . 

-  That  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  causing  site  prepara¬ 
tion  and  construction  work  in  the  water¬ 
course  known  as  the  Still  River,  and  in 
its  associated  inland  wetlands,  in  the 
municipalities  of  Danbury  and  Brookfield, 
Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
struction  of  a  four-lane,  limited  access 
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highway. 


-  That  said  watercourse  and  wetlands 
are  regulated  areas  under  the  Inland 
Wetland  and  Watercourses  Act. . .  . 


-  That  said  site  preparation  and 
construction  work  in  said  wetlands  and 
watercourses  may  cause  impairment  of  an 
important  watercourse  and  wetlands 
ecosystem  of  the  State,  alteration  of 
stream  flow  characteristics,  decrease  in 
flood  storage  capacity,  deterioration  in 
surface  and  ground  water  quality,  and 
sedimentation  and  erosion. 


IT  IS  HEREBY  AGREED  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation  shall: 

1.  Employ  a  consultant,  trained  in 
environmental  sciences,  who  shall 
commence  on-site  evaluation  of  site 


preparation  and  construction  in 
the  regulated  areas  subject  to 
this  Agreement,  as  follows: 

Said  Consultant  shall  be  selected 
by  DOT  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Commissioner  of  DEP. 

Normal  administrative  service 
support  shall  be  provided  by  DOT. 

Said  Consultant  shall  have  the 
authority  to  implement  contract 
requirements  and  to  recommend 
changes  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure 
compliance  with  approved  construc¬ 
tion  plans,  and  to  minimize  environ¬ 
mental  damage  to  said  areas  including 
alteration  of  stream  flow  character¬ 
istics,  decrease  in  flood  storage 
capacity,  deterioration  in  surface 
and  ground  water  quality  and 

excessive  sedimentation  and 
erosion . 

Said  Consultant  shall  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Commissioner  of 
DEP  and  the  Commissioner  of 
DOT  bi-weekly  reports  of 
DOT'S  work  in  the  Still 
River  and  associated 
wetlands,  and  said  Consult¬ 
ants  actions  and  suggestions 
with  regard  to  this  work. 

Said  Consultant  shall  con¬ 
tinue  his  assignment  until 
completion  of  DOT'S  pro¬ 
ject  in  the  Still  River 
and  its  associated  wet¬ 
lands. 

2.  Designate  staff  members,  who  to¬ 
gether  with  the  staff  of  DEP 
designated  by  the  DEP  Commissioner 
shall  review  and  advise  on  plans 
for  all  crossings  of  the  Still 
River  and  the  highway,  and  all 
channelizations  of  the  Still 
River.  Such  review  and  advice 
shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  mini¬ 
mizing  environmental  damage  to 
the  wetlands  and  water  courses, 
including  minimization  of  damaging 
alteration  of  stream  flow  character¬ 
istics,  deterioration  in  surface 
and  ground  water  quality  and 
excessive  sedimentation  and  erosion. 

3.  Pursue  contractual  measures  and 
institute  other  measures  that  are 
deemed  necessary  for  appropriate 
sedimentation  and  erosion  control. 
These  measures  shall  include  the 
stabilization  of  exposed  soil 

and  the  use  of  adequate  sedimenta¬ 
tion  basins.  Inasmuch  as  vegetation 
is  essential  to  stream  and  soil 
stability  as  well  as  nutrient 
recycling,  and  as  an  element  of 
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wildlife  habitat,  its  recovery 
shall  be  promoted  by  leaving  remain¬ 
ing  vegetation  and  top  soil  un¬ 
disturbed  to  the  greatest  degree 
possible. 

4.  Within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of 
this  Agreement  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  of  DEP  a  plan  in 
narrative  form  satisfactory  to 
him  detailing  steps  to  be  taken 
and  funded  by  DOT  to  rehabilitate 
the  Still  River  and  associated 
wetlands  to  biological  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  acceptable  hydro- 
logical  characteristics. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THAT  BILL  ? 


There  is  a  computerized  system  for 
obtaining  information  on  the  status  of 
legislation  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which 
was  put  into  operation  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  help  answer  the 
thousands  of  daily  inquiries  made  about 
the  status  of  bills  introduced  in  each 
Congress.  If  you  know  the  number,  author, 
or  subject  of  a  bill,  a  phone  call  will 
bring  information  on  its  legislative 
status  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  The 
number:  202-225-1772. 


The  Agreement  took  effect  immediately 
(August  2,  1974)  and  relates  and  refers 
only  to  the  specified  area.  For  copies 
of  the  Consent  Agreement  write  DEP, 

Room  110. 


SOLID  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

DEP  WILL  HOLD  CONFERENCES  TO  DISCUSS  GUIDELINES  FOR  20-YEAR  PLANS 


Connecticut  is  beginning 
to  implement  the  first  state¬ 
wide  solid  waste  management 
plan  in  the  country.  The 
Connecticut  Resources 
Recovery  Authority  has 
let  its  first  contract 
for  a  resource  recovery 
facility  in  the  Bridgeport 
area  and  the  plans  for 
other  such  centers  are  not 
far  behind. 

The  State  has  designed  and  implemented 
the  first  stages  of  its  innovative  solid 
waste  program  in  a  remarkably  short  time; 
the  original  act  mandating  the  State  to 
develop  a  long  range  solid  waste  plan, 

P.A.  845  entitled  "Solid  Waste  Management 
Act"  was  passed  in  1971  as  was  the  act 
creating  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection.  P.A. 845  also  required  each 
municipality  to  adopt  a  solid  waste 
management  plan  consistent  with  the 
State  policies  in  this  area.  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  Solid  Waste  Management  Service  Act , 

P.A.  73-459,  was  passed  two  years  later. 

It  outlined  the  details  of  the  proposed 
statewide  solid  waste  plan  -  but  clearly 
stated  that  municipalities  were  not 
required  to  join  the  statewide  system,  if 
they  could  provide  solid  waste  management 
plans  of  their  own  which  conform  to 
federal  and  state  environmental  standards. 

A  later  law,  P.A.  74-276,  established 
a  January  1,  1975  deadline  by  which  such 
plans  in  a  preliminary  for  be  they  local 
or  regional,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
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DEP  Commissioner  for  approval. 
The  law  also  extended 
the  date  for  which  the  plans 
must  be  adopted  from  July  1, 
1974  to  July  1,  1975. 

DEP  has,  upon  numerous 
requests  from  municipalities 
and  governmental  and  planning 
groups,  prepared  guidelines 
that  communities  may  use  as 
aids  in  developing  their  plans.  The 
guidelines  were  forwarded  to  the  Regional 
Planning  Agencies  for  review  and  comment, 
and  DEP  now  hopes  to  discuss  the  guideline 
directly  with  the  citizens  and  municipal 
officials.  To  that  end,  a  series  of 
workshops  has  been  scheduled  between 
August  20-29  (see  calendar  for  details). 
Members  of  DEP ' s  solid  waste  unit  will  be 
available  to  discuss  the  guidelines  DEP 
has  proposed,  and  the  plans  that  the 
towns  must  submit. 

Excerpts  from  the  guidelines  follow: 
the  full  text  will  be  available  at  the 
meetings,  or  from  Room  114,  DEP,  address 
on  masthead. 

Although  adoption  of  the  statewide 
plan  by  the  various  municipalities  is  not 
mandatory,  whatever  regional  or  local 
plans  are  adopted  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  statewide  plan. 

These  objectives  include: 


2.  Interim  phase 


a.  maximum  material  reuse  or  re¬ 
cycling  either  through 

1.  separation  at  the  source 
using  separate  collec¬ 
tions  where  feasible 
(e.g.,  newspapers)  or, 

2.  recovery  of  material  after 
combined  collection  or 
volume  reduction. 

b.  resource  recovery  through  use 
of  solid  waste  as  a  source  of 
energy. 

c.  maximum  volume  reduction 
of  materials  not  recycled 
or  recovered  as  energy  so 
as  to  minimize  the  require¬ 
ments  for  utilization  of 
land  for  disposal... 

In  view  of  the  lengthy  time 
period  which  the  plan  must 
address,  the  Department  suggests 
that  the  plan  be  drafted  to 
address  two  distinct  phases  of 
solid  waste  management.  They 
are  as  follows: 

a.  Interim  Phase.  The  interim 
phase  should  cover  the  time 
period  commencing  July  1,  1975, 
until  such  time  as  a 
resource  recovery  system  is 
scheduled  to  become  fully 
operational  for  the  muni¬ 
cipality.  It  should  also 
cover  an  additional  period 

of  no  less  than  two  years  in 
the  event  of  unforeseeable 
delays  in  the  commencement 
of  resource  recovery  operations. 

b.  Long-Range  Phase.  The 
long-range  phase  should  cover 
that  time  period  commencing 
whenever  resource  recovery 
operations  for  the  muncipality 
are  scheduled  to  be  fully 
operational  and  extending 
through  at  least  July  1, 

1995.  The  plan,  as  a 
minimum,  should  include 

the  following  information: 

1.  Organization  of  the 
municipal  or  regional 
solid  waste  management 
authority  responsible  for 
implementing  the  plan 

1.1  administrative  body 

1.2  scope  or  charter 

of  the  organization 

1.3  duties,  functions 
and  responsibilities 

1.4  sources  for  staff 
recruitment 


2.1  participating  muni¬ 
cipalities 

2.2  storage  of  solid 
wastes 

2.3  collection  of  solid 
wastes 

2.4  provisions  for 
solid  waste  volume 
reduction 

2.4.1  specific  volume 
reduction 
facilities 
utilized 

2.4.2  municipalities 
serviced  by 
these  facili¬ 
ties 

2.4.3  means  of  move¬ 
ment  of  solid 
waste  to  these 
facilities 

2.4.4  specific  pro¬ 
visions  nec¬ 
essary  for 
meeting  state 
air  and  water 
quality  stand¬ 
ards 

2.4.5  period  of  pro¬ 
posed  opera¬ 
tions 

2.5  Provisions  for 
resources  recovery 

2.5.1  specific  pro¬ 
grams  for 
separation  and 
recovery  of 
components  in 
the  waste 
stream 

2.5.2  plans  for 
collection  and 
stockpiling 
these  items 

2.5.3  plans  for  pro¬ 
cessing  specific 
items  (i.e. , 
chipping  brush 
and  limbs  to 
make  mulch 

2.5.4  list  of  markets 
or  potential 
markets  in  your 
area  for  recov¬ 
ered  and  conver¬ 
ted  materials. 

2.5.5  estimates  of 
percent  of  total 
solid  waste  gen¬ 
erated  expected 
to  be  recovered. 

2.6  Provisions  for  solid 
waste  and/or  process 
residue  disposal 


2.6.1  specific  disposal 
area  to  be  used  - 
define  what  mater¬ 
ials  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  at  each 
area,  anticipated 
quantity  in  terms 
of  tons  per  year, 
sources  of  materia 
entering  each 
site  and  years  of 
life  expectancy 

of  each  area 

2.6.2  municipalities 
serviced  by  each 
area 

2.6.3  means  of  movement 
of  solid  wastes 
to  these  areas 

2.6.4  specific  provi¬ 
sions  necessary 
for  meeting  state 
water  quality  re¬ 
quirements 

2.6.5  specific  environ¬ 
mental  problems 
associated  with 
each  site  and 
plans  for  correc¬ 
tion  (copies  of 
consent  agreements 
may  be  attached 

if  available) 

2.7  Anticipated  contracts 

for  removal  and  disposal 
of  solid  wastes 

2.7.1  types  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  solid 
wastes  removed 

2.7.2  anticipated  con¬ 
tract  duration 

2.7.3  present  contrac- 
•  tors ,  potential 

contractors  and 
the  location  of 
their  disposal 
areas. 

3.  Long  Range  Phase 

3.1  Storage  of  solid  wastes 

3.2  Collection  of  solid 
wastes 

3.3  Solid  waste  management 
system  the  region  plans 
to  use 

3.3.1  arrangements 
agreed  upon  with 
the  Connecticut 
Resources  Recovery 
Authority,  if  any 

3.3.2  other  systems 
sponsored  and  op¬ 
erated  within  the 
region 
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3. 3. 2.1  specific  types  of  volume 

reduction  systems  to  be 

utilized 

a.  material  accepted 

b.  plant  capacity  (tons 
per  24-hr.  day),  num¬ 
ber  of  shifts  re¬ 
quired  and  operating 
schedule 

c.  specific  output  mate¬ 
rials,  quantities  and 
markets 

d.  description  of  resi¬ 
dues  from  the  system 
requiring  disposal 
and  estimated  quan¬ 
tities  of  residue 

e.  capital  and  operating 
costs  estimates 

f.  municipalities  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the 
system 

g.  specific  provisions 
for  meeting  air  and 
water  quality  re¬ 
quirements 


3. 3. 2. 2  provisions  for  dis¬ 
posal 

a.  types  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  materials 
requiring  disposal 

b.  total  disposal  re¬ 
quirements  (tons 
and/or  cubic  yards 
per  24-hr.  day)  by 
types  of  waste  for 
a  20-yr.  period 

c.  potential  disposal 
areas  by  types  of 
waste 

d.  capital  and  oper¬ 
ating  cost  esti¬ 
mates 

e.  municipalities  and 
systems  serviced 
by  each  area 

f.  specific  provisions 
for  meeting  air  and 
water  quality  re¬ 
quirements 

3. 3.2. 3  provisions  for  separa¬ 


tion,  collection,  stock¬ 
piling  and  recovery  of 
specific  types  of  solid 
wastes,  (i.e.,  news¬ 
paper,  corrugated, 
scrap  metal,  scrap 
tires  and  glass) 

3. 3. 2. 4  means  to  be  utilized 

for  transfer  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  solid 
wastes  within  the 
region 


3. 3.2.5  contracts  anticipated  i 
with  the  private  sector 
for 

a.  facilities  construc¬ 
tion 

b.  facilities  operation 
and  maintenance 

c.  removal  and  disposal 
of  residues  and 
other  solid  waste 

3. 3. 2. 6  other  solid  waste 
management  programs 
and  services 


NATIONAL  HUNTING  &  FISHING  DAY 


In  1972  Congress  proclaimed  the  fourth 
Saturday  in  September  as  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day.  This  year,  September  28 
marks  the  third  annual  observance  of  the 
celebration.  The  theme,  "The  Sportsman  & 

Conservation,"  is  intended  to  recognize 

the  contributions  made  by  this  country's 
53  million  sportsmen  to  conservation  and 
wildlife  restoration.  Local  sportsmen's 
clubs  in  cooperation  with  conservation 
groups  have  organized 
activities  designed  to 
teach  observers  and 

participants  about  con-  < 

servation  and  outdoor 

skills,  and  to  let  the  ^SKr__ 

general  public  know  how 
sportsmen's  programs 
have  contributed  to  the 
environmental  movement  in 
this  country. 

Through  their  publica¬ 
tions  and  organizations, 
hunters  and  fishermen  have 
advocated  protection  of  th< 
environment  and  promotion 
of  the  wise  use  of 
natural  resources.  They 
are  responsible  for  the 
founding  of  all  of  the  50 
state  fish  and  game  de¬ 
partments,  and  were 
active  in  founding  the 
national  wildlife  refuge 
system . 


Money  collected  on  license  fees  is 
used  to  support  many  activities  of  state 
conservation  agencies.  At  the  request  of 
hunters  and  fishermen,  tax  money  collected 
on  hunting  and  fishing  equipment  is  used 
for  land  acquisition,  research,  and 
habitat  management  for  fish  and  wildlife. 
In  the  past  50  years,  hunters  and 
fishermen  nationally  have  contributed 
nearly  $5  billion  for  conservation  and 
wildlife  management. 

Because  hunters  and  fishermen  have 
asked  for  regulated 
seasons  and  bag  limits 
in  order  not  to  damage 
basic  breeding  populations, 
there  are  now  more  deer, 
elk,  antelope  and  wild 
turkey  in  the  United  States 
than  there  were  50  years 
ago.  Sportsmen's  programs 
•  ^^^fc^have  also  benefited  non- 
game  fish  and  wildlife 
through  habitat  development, 


Any  organization 
interested  in  providing  a 
conservation  or  sporting 
exhibit  should  contact 
Robert  T.  Delfay,  National 
Coordinator,  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day, 
1075  Post  Road,  Riverside, 
Connecticut  06868,  637-361 


CONSERVATION  COMMISSIONS 

The  Time  Is  Now 


The  following  remarks  are  excerpted  from  a  speech  by  Russell  L.  Brenneman,  Esq.  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Association  of  Conservation  Commissions,  June  15,  1974. 
The  title  is  the  speaker's;  the  subheads  are  the  editor's. 


....We  have  gotten  where  we  are  today 
through  the  concerted  energy  of  people  like 
you  and  the  views  of  people  whom  you  were 
privileged  to  represent  as  Conservation 
Commissioners.  We  have  gotten  where  we  are 
today  not  as  a  result  of  hysteria  but 
rather  out  of  the  considered  judgment  of 
Connecticut  citizens  that  it  is  time  to 
come  to  terms  with  our  environment  and  to 
exist  in  peace  with  the  natural  systems 
which  enable  us  to  survive.  We  have  gotten 
where  we  are  today  because  of  the  work  of 
old  people  who  have  seen  how  much  harm  we 
can  do  when  we  are  thoughtless  and  from 
the  work  of  young  people  whose  vision  of 
the  future  does  not  contain  the  dreams 
which  ours  did. 

You  Conservation  Commissioners,  along 
with  all  Connecticut  citizens,  can  take 
particular  pride  in  what  has  been  done 
in  Connecticut  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
fact  is  that  not  many  citizens  are  aware 
of  the  tremendous  and  in  some  cases  unique 
strides  which  your  state  has  taken  in  the 
management  of  environmental  affairs.  One 
of  my  personal  hopes  is  that  you  will  try 
to  become  better  informed  through  your  own 
inquiries  and  through  information  which  is 
available  to  you  from  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  and  get  the  word 
out  to  the  citizenry  at  large. 

These  achievements  have  included  com¬ 
prehensive  coastal  wetlands  regulations, 
complete  reorganization  of  the  agencies 
of  government  pertaining  to  pollution 
control  and  natural  resource  management , 
the  enactment  of  a  law  enabling  citizens 
to  participate  in  the  administrative  and 
judicial  process  where  environmental  harm 
is  threatened,  creation  of  the  Connecticut 
Solid  Waste  Management  Authority  (which  is 
in  the  process  of  constructing  the  first  of 
a  number  of  regional  recycling  plants  for 
our  waste  materials  which  are  said  to  be 
the  first  of  their  kind  in  the  world) , 
establishing  a  new  state  agency,  the  Power 
Facilities  Evaluation  Council,  to  regulate 
siting  for  power  plants  and  transmission 


lines  within  environmental  standards,  the 
inland  wetlands  law  with  which  I  know  that 
many  of  you  are  wrestling,  as  well  as 
many  other  bills  of  lesser  significance. 

In  the  administration  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  we  have  seen  the  adoption  of  an  air 
pollution  control  plan  which  was  the 
first  from  an  industrial  state  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  We  have  seen  the 
water  pollution  abatement  program  to 
which  the  state  became  committed  under  a 
prior  administration  aggressively  con¬ 
tinued  and  expanded  in  this  one.  Connec¬ 
ticut  was  the  first  state  in  New  England 
to  be  granted  permit  authority  by  the 
federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
under  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
amendments  of  1972,  and  today  it  is  only 
one  of  seven  states  in  the  country  to  have 
been  given  this  authority.  We  have  seen 
the  fostering  of  a  constructive  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Department  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  which  in  the  language 
of  bureaucracy  means  that  federal  money 
has  been  coming  to  Connecticut  to  help  us 
with  our  programs  because  we  are  trusted 
to  use  that  money  well. 

Furthermore,  these  achievements  have 
been  accomplished  by  and  large  without 
extreme  polarities  between  politicians 
and  without  the  stridency  and  divisiveness 
which  seem  to  have  accompanied  attempts  to 
deal  with  issues  such  as  these  in  other 
places . 

A  number  of  people  from  other  states 
who  envy  the  progress  which  Connecticut 
has  made  have  asked  me  how  this  h9.s 
happened.  How  could  these  tremendously 
difficult  and  sensitive  matters  have  been 
dealt  with  here  without  the  uproar  which 
has  occurred  elsewhere?  A  short ,  and  to 
you  perhaps  naive,  answer  is  that  the 
people  of  Connecticut  wanted  it  to  happen. 
A  more  complete  answer  would  take  more 
time,  but  it  certainly  would  include 
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reference  to  the  political  climate  and  the 
type  of  environmental  leadership  which  we 
have  had. 

By  political  climate  I  mean  very  simply 
that  these  issues  have  been  handled  pretty 
much  on  a  bi-partisan  basis  going  well  back 
into  the  Dempsey  administration.  The  roots 
of  bi-partisanship  were  already  in  place 
when  the  major  environmental  legislation 
reached  the  1971  General  Assembly  at  a 
time,  you  will  recall,  when  the  Democratic 
party  controlled  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  Senate,  and  Governor  Meskill 
was  beginning  his  term  as  Governor.  In 
that  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
first  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  the 
Environment  was  formed.  This  committee 
thereafter  has  always  had  distinguished 
leadership,  under  the  Democrats  in  1971 
and  1972  and  under  the  Republicans  until 
the  present  time.  The  two  successive 
Senate  Chairmen,  Democrat  Stanley  Pac, 
who  is  presently  Mayor  of  New  Britain,  and 
Republican  Phil  Costello,  of  Madison,  were 
particularly  influential  in  steering  a 
responsible  legislative  course. 

The  state,  if  I  may  say  so,  has  also 
been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  its  first 
two  Commissioners  of  Environmental  Pro¬ 
tection.  .  .  . 

We  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  had  two 
persons  such  as  these  leading  the  way,  for 
the  great  danger  which  confronts  the  De¬ 
partment  is  that  it  may  be  made  the  servant 
of  particular  political  interests  which  may 
gain  ascendancy  from  time  to  time.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  Department  should 
not  be  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
electorate,  but  rather  to  say  that  it  must 
be  kept  free  of  petty  manipulation  by 
special  interests,  in  whosever  name  and 
through  whomever  they  may  speak. 

Now  all  of  this  could  not  have  happened 
in  just  the  way  it  did  without  your  parti¬ 
cipation  and  that  of  the  many  thousands  of 
Connecticut  citizens  who  share  your  con¬ 
cerns,  whether  your  participation  was  as 
individuals,  as  Conservation  Commissioners 
or  as  official  representatives  of  a  Commis¬ 
sion  point  of  view. . . . 

LAND  USE 

The  time  immediately  ahead  is  critical 
for  us,  and  Conservation  Commissions  may 
be  entering  a  time  when  they  can  make  their 
greatest  contribution. 

By  our  pollution  control  laws,  by  our 
burgeoning  growth,  by  the  energy  situa¬ 
tion,  by  our  decaying  cities,  we  have  been 
led  inexorably  to  the  issue  which  I  think 
will  dominate  Connecticut  concerns  over 
the  next  decade.  That  issue  is  land  use. 

Seemingly  whatever  issues  you  look  at, 
you  come  back  ultimately  to  land  use.  If 


you  are  looking  at  air  pollution,  you 
reach  the  non-degradation  principle,  and 
you  are  talking  about  what  kind  of  indus¬ 
trial  development,  what  kind  of  transpor¬ 
tation  policies,  ultimately  what  kind  of 
technologies  are  to  be  placed  or  allowed 
to  operate  within  a  given  land  area.  When 
you  are  talking  about  water  pollution,  you 
are  talking  about  effluent  sources  which  j 
ultimately  go  back  to  the  use  of  land. 
When  you  are  talking  about  measuring  the 
value  of  an  acre  of  arable  land  for  food 
production  versus  its  value  for  a  suburban 
subdivision,  you  are  talking  about  the 
same  issue.  When  you  are  talking  about 
where  not  to  put,  or  more  constructively, 
where  t£  put  a  power  plant  or  transmission 
lines,  you  are  talking  about  land  use. 

When  you  are  talking  about  public  policies 
designed  to  renew  and  revitalize  our 
cities  or  policies  which  look  to  the  dis¬ 
persal  of  urban  populations  into  new 
population  centers,  you  are  talking  about 
the  same  issue. 

Many  see  the  land  use  issue  as  divi¬ 
sive,  pitting  landowners  against  public 
agencies,  conservationists  against  devel- i 
opers,  and  growth  versus  no  growth 
advocates.  It  is  true  that  any  issue 
which  is  approached  solely  from  the  narrow 
frame  of  self  interest  can  be  divisive, 
and  land  use  decisions  are  intrinsically 
difficult.  However,  in  my  view  the  land 
use  issue  can  and  should  be  approached  in 
a  manner  which  will  not  be  divisive  but 
which  leads  to  some  degree  of  constructive 
reconciliation . 

I  was  struck  by  this  at  a  recent 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Counci 
on  Environmental  Quality  in  Boston.  The  ! 
subject  was  land  use  policy  at  the  national 
and  state  levels.  About  twenty  representa 
tives  were  invited  from  each  of  the  New 
England  states.  The  remarkable  thing  to 
me  about  the  Connecticut  contingent  was 
not  that  we  disagreed  on  so  many  issues  but 
that  we  agreed  on  so  many.  Those  who  were 
concerned  about  unemployment  still  were 
not  advocates  of  dirty  air.  The  environ¬ 
mentalists  really  didn't  want  to  put 
everyone  out  of  work.  We  agreed  that  a 
land  use  policy  which  does  not  address 
social  equities  is  unworthy  of  support. 
Employers  did  not  want  to  be  the  "bad 
guys"  but  they  did  want  the  laws  which 
apply  to  them  applied  across  the  board 
so  that  they  could  meet  the  competition. 
Everyone  wanted  a  decent  and  attractive 
place  to  live.  Everyone  recognized  the 
need  for  recreational  opportunities.  All 
realized  that  some  land  use  decisions  nee< 
be  made  at  higher  levels  of  government. 

All  recognized  that  landowners  have  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  just  like  everyone 
else . 

While  some  see  the  land  use  issue  as 
creating  a  "battle  for  the  land,"  I  prefer 
the  word  "forum"  to  "battle"  because 
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"forum"  connotes  a  community  meeting  to 
decide  questions  in  the  common  interest. 

We  see  this  as  a  challenge  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  new  and  healing  dialogue  as 
Americans  sit  down  together  to  decide 
what  kind  of  land  they  wish  to  leave  their 
children  and  grandchildren.  Whether  that 
discussion  takes  place  in  the  town  hall  of 
a  Connecticut  country  town  or  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  can  be 
approached  with  high  purpose  which  reaches 


beyond  the  narrow  perspective  of  personal 
welfare,  or  it  can  be  addressed  with 
fierce  selfishness,  as  we  all  have  seen. 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  climate  of  this 
discussion  will  depend  upon  the  leadership 
which  we  receive,  whether  it  be  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  an  organization  such  as  this  or 
political  leadership  at  the  local,  state 
and  national  levels;  and  I,  for  one,  am 
confident  that  when  these  sorry  days  are 
behind  us  such  leadership  will  be  asserted 
again . 

CONSERVATION  COMMISSION  ROLE 

It  is  thus  not  a  negligible  task  to 
which  you  are  called.  Conservation 
Commissioners  can  play  a  major  role  in 
setting  the  tone  of  the  great  dialogue 
which  must  now  take  place.  While  at  no 
time  abandoning  their  responsibility  to 
be  the  environmental  conscience  of  the 
community  or  the  specific  regulatory  tasks 
which  their  towns  may  have  given  them,  the 
Commissions  can  still  provide  the  place 
where  fundamental  issues  are  learned 
about,  conflicting  attitudes  are  shared 
and  reconciled,  and  mature  action 
championed . 

But  to  deal  with  such  matters  we  must 
be  wiser  than  we  are,  we  must  obtain  better 
information  than  we  have,  we  must  form 
judgments  when  we  can  and  be  courageous 
enough  to  withhold  judgments  when  we  can¬ 
not;  and  here  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not 
totally  reassured  that  all  Conservation 
Commissions  are  making  the  needed  effort. 

So  I  thought  I  would  conclude  these  re¬ 
marks  by  mentioning  a  series  of  questions 
and  issues  which  seem  important  to  me  and 
about  which  you  may  feel  you  need  further 
information . 

PLAN  OF  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

For  example,  what  do  you  know  about  the 
proposed  plan  for  conservation  and  develop- 


ment  for  Connecticut?  You  may  know  that 
this  proposal  was  promulgated  in  January 
of  1973  as  a  product  of  the  Office  of 
State  Planning  (ed.  note:  now  the  Planning 
and  Budgeting  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  Control)  in  cooperation 
with  three  other  state  agencies  and  the 
regional  planning  agencies.  You  may  know 
that  representatives  of  the  Office  of 
State  Planning  conducted  a  few  regional 
meetings  on  the  plan  and  now  seem  to  have 
put  it  back  on  the  shelf.  You  may  not 
know  that  the  function  of  this  proposal 
can  be  to  provide  a  starting  point  for 
your  Commission  in  looking  at  the  land  use 
issue  for  your  town.  Certainly  you  should 
be  familiar  with  it.  Probably  you  should 
test  your  own  comprehensive  planning  and 
zoning  regulations  against  this  proposal. 
Obviously,  if  you  have  a  contribution  to 
make,  it  should  be  transmitted  in  the 
appropriate  way  to  the  Office  of  State 
Planning  and  your  Regional  Planning  Agency. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  to  suggest 
that  this  plan  is  not  being  used  as  an 
instrument  of  discussion  and  sharpened 
judgment  but  simply  as  another  set  of 
papers  to  be  put  aside  on  the  shelf.  Con¬ 
servation  Commissions  can  provide  a  key 
role  in  taking  it  down  off  the  shelf,  and 
whether  they  approve  of  it  or  not ,  making 
their  views  known  to  those  who  will  find 
them  useful. 

NATIONAL  LAND  USE  BILL 

What  do  you  know  about  the  National 
Land  Use  Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1974? 
This  legislation  went  down  the  drain  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  Tuesday 
on  a  vote  of  211  to  204.  It  would  have 
provided  federal  funding  for  comprehensive 
state  land  use  planning  under  federal 
guidelines.  It  would  have  helped  Connec¬ 
ticut  take  an  obvious  next  step  in  its 
land  use  policy.  It  was  pictured  by  its 
detractors  as  threatening  to  private 
property.  A  vitriolic  and  misleading 
campaign  was  waged  against  it .  The 
Administration,  which  strongly  supported 
the  measure  in  January,  withdrew  its 
support  at  the  end.  In  my  view,  the  bill 
was  a  victim  of  impeachment  politics  and 
character  assassination. 

In  New  England  the  entire  congressional 
delegations  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Rhode  Island  voted  in  favor  of  a 
rule  which  would  have  permitted  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill.  Of  the  twenty-five 
Congressmen  and  women  from  New  England, 
twenty  voted  in  favor  of  the  rule  and  five 
did  not.  Two  of  the  negative  votes  were 
from  New  Hampshire  and  three  were  from 
Connecticut . 

Mind  you  that  a  favorable  vote  on  the 
rule  merely  would  have  permitted  the  bill 
to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  general  debate  so  that 
the  members  could  share  the  views  of  one 
another  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 


legislation.  However,  three  Connecticut 
Representatives  were  unwilling  even  to 
have  the  bill  come  to  the  floor  for 
debate .... 

The  effect  of  this  vote  was  that  the 
merits  of  this  legislation  were  not  even 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  hope 
that  all  of  you  were  aware  of  these  events 
and  took  the  occasion  to  express  your¬ 
selves,  whether  for  or  against. 

POLLUTION  REGULATIONS 

What  do  you  know  about  the  impact  of 
air  pollution  and  water  pollution  regula¬ 
tions  on  land  use?  I  understand  that  the 
town  of  West  Hartford  recently  decided  to 
re-examine  its  entire  zoning  regulations 
in  the  light  of  the  air  pollution  control 
regulations  which  the  state  now  has  in 
effect.  When  the  so-called  "complex 
source"  regulations  of  DEP  come  into 
effect,  all  towns  may  have  to  do  the  same. 
Water  pollution  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
dealing  with  whatever  is  in  the  pipe  at 
the  time  the  pipe  reaches  the  river  bank, 
but  in  looking  back  to  land  use  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  goes  into  the  pipe  in  the  first 
place.  In  the  last  analysis,  peace  with 
the  natural  system  will  be  arrived  at  not 
through  dealing  with  whatever  waste  prod¬ 
ucts  we  happen  to  produce  on  a  random 
basis,  but  on  planning  where  and  when 
they  will  be  produced  and  what  kind  they 
will  be. 

AGRICULTURE 

What  do  you  know  about  hunger?  You  may 
know  that  Governor  Meskill  has  appointed 
a  task  force  to  study  the  agricultural 
land  issue  and  that  the  Connecticut  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has  created  a  Land  Use 
Policy  Committee  to  address  the  same 
subject.  Are  conservationists  who  are 
interested  in  saving  open  land  equally 
zealous  in  insuring  that  we  have  a  pros¬ 
pering  farm  economy?  Does  it  make  any 
sense  in  a  world  in  which  800,000,000 
people  are  said  to  be  suffering  from 
malnutrition  for  a  single  acre  of  arable 
land  to  be  devoted  to  anything  other  than 
an  agricultural  use  or  preservation  for 
that  purpose?  If  it  doesn't  make  any 
sense,  how  are  we  to  implement  this  policy 
without  causing  disproportionate  hardship 
to  landowners? 

ELITISM 

What  do  you  know  about  elitism,  whether 
it  be  personal,  municipal,  state  or 
national?  A  lot  of  people  consider  con¬ 
servationists  elitists,  and  some  of  them 
surely  are.  We  are  finding  that  the 
economics  of  certain  kinds  of  development , 
particularly  residential  housing  for  the 
unal fluent  doesn’t  work  out  for  our  town 
finances  We  can  deal  with  this  by  buying 
up  all  the  open  space  willy-nilly  or  by 
exclusionar\  zoning  or  by  simply  making 


everything  so  expensive  that  the  people 
we  don't  like  can't  afford  to  buy.  I 
invite  you  to  drive  off  the  super  highway 
some  day  into  our  city  neighborhoods.  Hoi 
long  do  we  think  that  we  can  solve  our  owr 
problems  without  addressing  the  problems 
of  others?  How  many  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sions  are  there  in  the  cities?  For  that 
matter,  how  long  can  our  country  be  afflu¬ 
ent  and  secure  unless  we  make  an  effective 
effort  to  help  those  who  are  poor  and 
powerless? 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  CENTER 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Natural 
Resources  Center  of  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection?  This  Center  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Hugo  Thomas  will  soor 
provide  a  data  bank  and  at  least  one  and 
perhaps  more  environmental  review  teams  tc 
assist  municipalities  making  significant 
land  use  decisions.  It  relates  the  state 
in  a  meaningful  and  helpful  way  to  the 
zoning  process,  not  as  a  decision  maker 
taking  decisions  away  from  the  towns,  but 
rather  as  a  supporting  resource  to  help 
the  towns  make  better  decisions. 

CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION 

What  do  you  know  about  citizen  partici¬ 
pation?  It  was  not  very  long  ago  that 
citizens  were  entirely  excluded  from  the 
decision  making  process  in  environmental 
affairs.  The  laws  of  your  legislature 
and  the  policies  of  Dan  Lufkin  and  Doug 
Costle  have  opened  the  doors  wide  and  now 
they  must  ask  themselves:  "Where  is 
everyone?"  All  of  the  fine  achievements 
that  you  have  accomplished  can  be  lost  by 
your  failure  to  participate  in  the  process 
now  that  you  are  free  to  do  so.  A  recent 
DEP  newsletter  which  I  hope  you  all  have 
seen  suggests  the  ways  that  you  can  be 
most  helpful. 


LAND  ACQUISITION 

What  do  you  know  about  ways  to  acquire 
land  in  your  own  community?  Here  we  are 
closer  to  the  more  central  concerns  of 
Commissions  and  many  of  you  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  records  in  this  area.  But  hav 
you  adequately  explored  all  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  acquisition  of  land, 
including  acquiring  land  by  gift  fronr: 
generous  citizens0  Do  you  have  a  land 
trust  for  owners  who  would  prefer  not  to 
-20-  make  a  transfer  t<>  the  town  itself0  Dr 


you  have  available  copies  of  the  DEP  book¬ 
let  on  land  philanthropy?  Have  you  insti¬ 
tuted  a  sales  program  to  go  out  on  the 
land  to  talk  to  possible  donors? 
r 

REGIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

What  do  you  know  about  regional  activi- 
J  ties  that  may  interest  your  Commission? 

1  There  is  a  conference  this  summer  in  Maine 
on  saving  lakes,  a  conference  in  New 
|  Hampshire  on  training  people  to  go  out 
into  the  field  and  talk  to  landowners 
about  giving  their  land,  a  conference  in 
Vermont  on  transferable  development  rights, 
and  surely  many  others.  Do  you  know  about 
all  of  these?  If  not,  why  not?  (ed.  note: 
These  conferences  will  be  listed  in  the 
1  Bulletin  calendar  when  they  are  finalized.) 

>  ORGANIZATION 

Do  you  know  about  your  own  objectives? 

Do  you  have  a  program?  What  do  you  need 
to  carry  it  out  in  people  and  money?  This 
I  sounds  very  simple,  but  one  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  Ford  program  was  in  forcing 
Commissions  to  look  in  very  concrete  ways 
at  their  needs  and  objectives,  and  the 
I  Commissions  which  did  this  most  success¬ 
fully  were  the  ones  which  got  the  Ford 
grants . 

What  do  you  know  about  self  help? 

Your  credibility  and  your  standing  must 
be  established  by  you  yourselves.  State, 
federal  or  foundation  support  for  a 
floundering  conservation  commission 
movement  is  unlikely  to  come.  However, 
if  you  demonstrate  clarity  in  your  goals 
and  a  willingness  to  fight  for  them  at 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection, 
before  the  General  Assembly  and  elsewhere, 
it  is  likely  your  needs  will  be  respected 
and  met . 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  state  organi¬ 
zation  can  provide  a  great  reservoir  of 
shared  information  and  experience  which 
can  help  all  of  you  move  ahead  with  the 
important  task  that  lies  before  you. 

THE  FUTURE 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  great 
as  your  contribution  has  been  in  the  past, 
in  my  view  your  greatest  days  lie  before 
you,  and  they  lie  in  your  participation 
in  the  land  use  issue.  No  one  in  your 
community  should  be  more  sensitive  than 
you  are  to  the  consequences  -  and  they  are 
literally  suicidal  —  of  not  building  into 
our  land  ethic  provision  for  our  own  sur¬ 
vival  . 

How  can  we  be  successful  advocates? 

Here  I  would  like  to  borrow  from  the 
remarks  of  Jon  Roush,  the  Executive  Vice 
President  of  The  Nature  Conservancy, 
which  he  made  in  concluding  a  conference 
in  Rensselaerville ,  New  York,  recently 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Bureau  - 


of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  TNC ,  among 
other  organizations. 

First,  Mr.  Roush  said  we  must  recognize 
that  land  use  is  determined  by  social 
values.  Only  if  a  majority  of  citizens 
support  the  conservation  ethic  will  it 
succeed  in  competition  with  other  values. 
The  jury  is  still  out  on  whether  or  not 
Americans  are  really  willing  to  give  up 
anything  of  consequence  to  achieve  en¬ 
vironmental  goals  as  anyone  who  has  tried 


to  drive  his  car  at  55  miles  an  hour  on  a 
major  interstate  highway  can  testify. 
Pollution  control  legislation  was  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  enact,  but  in  many  senses 
the  bite  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  land  use. 

Our  advocacy  must  be  such  that  it 
continues  to  influence  social  values  by 
credible  argument  and  sound  example  or  we 
shall  ultimately  fail  regardless  of  our 
short  term  gains. 

Second,  our  advocacy  must  be  thoroughly 
professional.  The  days  of  knee  jerk,  gut 
reaction  and  black  hat  environmentalism 
are  behind  us.  Our  positions  must  be 
based  on  evidence  which  is  at  least  as 
well  prepared  as  that  of  our  adversaries. 
Another  reason  which  I  failed  to  mention 
earlier  that  Connecticut  has  come  so  far 
is  that  by  and  large  its  legislators  and 
administrators  in  environmental  affairs 
have  done  their  homework  and  have  been 
able  to  present  the  voters,  the  courts, 
the  bureaucracy  and  the  legislature  a  com¬ 
pelling  case.  The  same  must  be  true  with 
your  efforts  to  influence  local  decision 
making . 

Third,  in  Jon  Roush's  words,  our  task 
is  to  find  the  master  switch.  What  is  the 
pivot,  the  key  to  the  correction  of  your 
problem?  It  may  lie  in  Hartford,  it  may 
lie  in  your  Selectman's  office,  it  may  lie 
in  public  education,  it  may  lie  in  politi¬ 
cal  activity.  However,  it  is  certain  that 
it  will  not  be  found  in  a  closed  room  in 
which  we  are  only  talking  to  ourselves. 

The  master  switch  will  be  found  through 
participating  fully  in  community  life. 

Finally,  and  this  is  a  point  that  John 
Roush  did  not  make,  I  add  the  thought  that 
our  advocacy  is  not  advanced  by  a  posture 
which  suggests  a  superior  ethical  position 
21-  which  has  no  need  of  justification.  As 


our  Secretary  of  State  has  remarked  in  another 
context,  "No  group  of  people  has  a  monopoly 
on  moral  insight."  We  can  and  must,  without 
abandoning  the  beliefs  important  to  us,  accept 
and  deal  with  conflicting  values  which  are 
important  to  others.  When  we  do  so,  we 
participate  fully  in  the  process  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  will  be  more  fully  acceptable  as 
advocates  of  our  own  point  of  view. 

For  copies  of  the  full  text  of  the  speech, 
write  DEP,  Room  110. 


PHASEOUT  OF  LEAD  SHOT 


Proposed  regulations  to  ban  lead  shot¬ 
gun  ammunition  for  waterfowl  hunting 
throughout  much  of  the  United  States 
beginning  in  1976  were  published  in 
the  July  9th  Federal  Register. 

The  proposed  regulations  are  designed 
primarily  to  stop  further  deposition 
of  lead  pellets  in  areas  frequented 
by  aquatic  birds.  Spent  lead  pellets 
are  eaten  by  waterfowl,  resulting  in 
lead  poisoning  and  death  to  many  birds 
each  year. 

The  ban  on  lead  is 
Atlantic  Fly¬ 
way  beginning 
in  the  1976 
hunting  season 
in  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  Flyway 
in  the  1977 
season,  and 
in  the  Central 
and  Pacific 
Flyways  in 
the  1978  sea¬ 
son.  In  the 
latter  two 
western  fly- 
ways,  where 
lead  poison¬ 
ing  appears 
to  be  less 
unif ormerly 
distributed 
than  in  the  others,  the  proposed  ban 
on  lead  may  be  limited  to  specific  areas 
if  this  approach  proves  feasible 
for  eliminating  poisoning  from  lead 
shotgun  pellets. 

A  draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
discussing  the  entire  issue  is  available 
from  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Office  of  Environmental  Coordination, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20240.  Comments 
are  invited  on  both  the  proposed 
regulations  and  the  draft  impact 
statement.  All  comments  received 
through  November  15  1974.  will  be 

considered,  they  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director  same  address  Public 


hearings  will  be  held  in  four  major 
cities  across  the  country  before  a  final 
decision  is  made, 


CALENDAR 


Public  Hearings,  deadlines  for  comment 
noteworthy  dates 


Hearings  may  be  rescheduled,  or  planned 
too  late  for  the  Bulletin  publication 
date;  this  does  not,  therefore,  pretend 
to  be  a  complete  or  official  list.  It  is 
wise  to  call  and  check  scheduling  before 
attending  a  hearing;  for  details  call 
566-3489  or  number  listed.  All  documenta¬ 
tion  may  be  seen  at  DEP  unless  otherwise 
noted.  Some  hearings  may  be  completed 
before  you  receive  this  Bulletin;  they  are 
included  to  provide  a  continuous  record  of 
department  activities. 


August  8  -  Second  in  a  series  of  civil 
penalties  hearings  on  proposed  DEP 
regulations  and  adoption  of  civil 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  regu¬ 
lations.  The  current  proposed  regula¬ 
tions  establish  requirements  for 
persons  subject  to  an  air  pollution 
order  of  the  DEP  Commissioner  to 
submit  progress  reports  during  the 
period  of  compliance  with  the  order, 
and  proposed  penalties  for  failure  to 
file  the  reports. 

City  Hall  7:30  p.m. 

161  Church  St.,  Room  25 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

City  Hall  7:30  p.m. 

Council  Chambers 

Norwich,  Conn. 

State  Capitol  10:00  a.m. 

Judiciary  Room,  Third  Floor 

Hartford,  Conn. 

August  12  -  10  a.m.  Hearing  on  regula¬ 
tions  which  add  marine  commercial  bait 
species  to  the  list  of  bait  species 
which  can  be  taken  under  a  marine 
commercial  bait  license  as  well  as 
sold  under  a  bait  dealer  license. 

Copies  of  the  proposed  regulations  are 
available  from  Fish  and  Waterlife  Unit, 
Room  225,  address  on  masthead.  ROOM 
221,  STATE  OFFICE  BUILDING,  HARTFORD. 

August  12  -  10  a.m.  Hearing  on  applica¬ 
tion  of  Liqwacon  Corporation  to  dis¬ 
charge  40,000  gallons  a  day  of  treated 
industrial  wastes  into  the  Naugatuck 
River  in  Beacon  Falls.  The  permit  will 
require  that  all  wastes  be  treated  to 
meet  the  applicable  effluent  limita¬ 
tions  for  the  industry.  ROOM  129, 

STATF  OFFI(L  BUILDING,  HARTFORD. 
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August  16  -  8  p.m. 

Hearing  to  discuss  regulations, 
seasons,  and  bag  limits  for  the  up¬ 
coming  waterfowl  season.  STATE  CAPITOL 

August  20-9  a.m.  Conference  to  discuss 
DEP  guidelines  for  20-year  local  solid 
waste  management  plan.  See  page  14  . 
Questions  should  be  directed  to 
Charles  Kurker,  Solid  Waste  Unit,  DEP, 
566-5847.  EAST  HARTFORD  TOWN  HALL, 
COUNCIL  CHAMBERS. 

August  21-9  a.m.  Solid  Waste  Conference 
as  August  20.  TOWN  COUNCIL  CHAMBER, 
PLAINVILLE  MUNICIPAL  CENTER,  PLAINVILLE 
CENTER. 

August  22-9  a.m.  Solid  Waste  Conference 
as  August  20.  FRONT  ROOM,  WINDHAM 
COUNTY  EXTENSION  CENTER,  WOLF'S  DEN  RD . , 
BROOKLYN . 

August  22  -  7:30  p.m.  Hearing  on  applica¬ 
tion  of  town  of  Stonington  to  install 
and  maintain  a  sewer  pipe  outfall,  to 
dredge  a  trench,  to  install  and  main¬ 
tain  a  pump  station,  and  to  place  fill 
in  the  Pawcatuck  River,  Stonington. 

TOWN  HALL  AUDITORIUM,  ELM  STREET, 
STONINGTON. 

August  22-25.  Summerfest,  sponsored  by 
the  Nature  Center  for  Environmental 
Activities.  Environmental  workshops 
August  24,  key  speakers  will  be  U.S. 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Congressman 
Stewart  B.  McKinney,  and  DEP  Commis¬ 
sioner  Eckardt  Beck.  Concerts,  arts 
and  crafts,  and  dancing  will  be  offered 
in  addition.  Sloop  Clearwater  docked 
in  Norwalk.  Free.  For  information  call 
227-7253.  NATURE  CENTER,  WESTPORT  AND 
SITES  IN  WESTPORT  AND  NORWALK. 

August  27-9  a.m.  Solid  Waste  Conference 
as  August  20.  NORWICH  MEETING  ROOM, 

NEW  LONDON  COUNTY  EXTENSION  CENTER, 

562  NEW  LONDON  TURNPIKE. 

August  28-9  a.m.  Solid  Waste  Conference 
as  August  20.  COMMON  COUNCIL  CHAMBERS, 
BRIDGEPORT  CITY  HALL. 

August  28  -  Deadline  for  comment  on  appli¬ 
cation  of  Miller  Co.  -  Mills  Division 
of  Waterbury  to  discharge  18,000 
gallons  of  treated  metal  plating  wastes 
per  day  into  the  Naugatuck  River  in 
Waterbury.  Comments  should  be  to 
Robert  B.  Taylor,  Director,  Water 
Compliance  and  Hazardous  Substances, 

ROOM  129,  STATE  OFFICE  BUILDING, 

HARTFORD . 

August  28  -  Deadline  for  comment  on  appli¬ 
cation  of  Drawn  Metal  Tube  Company  of 
Thomaston  for  permit  for  one  existing 
discharge  of  30,000  gallons  of  treated 
metal  plating  wastes  per  day  into  the 
Naugatuck  River  in  Thomaston.  Comments 
should  be  directed  as  above. 


August  28  -  Deadline  for  comment  on  appli¬ 
cation  of  Pratt-Read  Corporation  of 
Ivorvton  for  permit  for  one  existing 
discharge  of  42,000  gallons  of  cooling 
water  per  day  into  the  Falls  River  in 
Essex.  Comments  should  be  directed  as 
above . 

August  28  -  Deadline  for  comment  on  appli¬ 
cation  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation  - 
Linde  Division  of  North  Haven  -  for 
permit  for  one  existing  discharge  of 
3,500  gallons  of  cooling  water  per  day 
into  the  Quinnipiac  River  in  North 
Haven.  ,  Comments  should  be  directed  as 
above. 

August  28  -  Deadline  for  comment  on  appli¬ 
cation  of  Stan  Chem,  Inc.  of  East 
Berlin  for  permit  for  one  existing  dis¬ 
charge  of  216,000  gallons  of  cooling 
water  per  day  into  the  Mattabassett 
River  in  Berlin.  Comments  should  be 
directed  as  above. 

August  28  -  8  p.m.  Annual  swim  meet  and 
diving  exhibition  of  state  lifeguards 
who  will  represent  the  various  state 
parks.  Competitions  will  demonstrate 
the  skills  employed  by  lifeguards 
during  the  season.  Admission  25£  and 
all  proceeds  donated  to  the  Heart  Asso¬ 
ciation.  KAISER  GYMNASIUM  POOL, 

CENTRAL  CONNECTICUT  STATE  COLLEGE, 

NEW  BRITAIN. 

August  29-9  a.m.  Solid  Waste  Conference 
as  August  20.  TORRINGTON  CITY  HALL, 
AUDITORIUM. 

August  29  -  Deadline  for  comments  on  appli¬ 
cation  of  Amerada  Hess  Corporation  to 
reconstruct  and  maintain  ship-berthing 
facilities  in  the  Thames  River  in 
Groton.  Further  information  from 
566-7160. 

September  11  -  7:30  p.m.  Hearing  on  DEP 
intention  to  establish  the  bounds  of 
the  wetlands  in  Williams  Cove.  Copies 
of  the  map  depicting  the  proposed 
bounds  of  the  wetlands  and  the  biologi¬ 
cal  report  available  at  the  Town  Hall 
in  Stonington  during  the  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  hearing.  A  representative 
from  DEP  will  be  available  there  on 
September  11  from  9  a.m.  to  noon  and 
1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  to  answer  questions 
regarding  the  proposed  wetlands  bounds. 
TOWN  HALL,  STONINGTON. 

September  12  -  10  a.m. Hearing  on  applica¬ 
tion  of  John  Russo,  Trustee,  for  permit 
to  dredge  and  maintain  an  area  1400  feet 
long  and  200  feet  wide  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  River  in  Hartford. 

ROOM  221,  STATE  OFFICE  BUILDING, 

HARTFORD . 
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